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ROYAL DUTCH 


Meet Your Personal Air Cargo Representative 


IN SWITZERLAND 


Exactness—a word that aptly describes the 
work of Max Schneider, KLM’s Freight 
Manager for Switzerland. For instance, to 
meet the exacting requirements of over 
600 Swiss watch factories served by KLM, 
Mr. Schneider introduced “KLM Container 
Service,” created especially for precision 
instruments. Special problems such as this 
are consistently handled with the same 
attention to detail, assuring the complete 
protection of your interests in 
Switzerland and on the Continent. 


All around the world—in 74 countries on 
six continents—experienced KLM air 
cargo personnel are always ready to work 
for vou, to keep your merchandise 
moving fast on the ground and in the 

air. For personalized air cargo service 

to and from Switzerland... or 
anywhere in the world... call your 
freight forwarder or nearest KLM 

office for lowest rates on your 
commodity. Pickup and delivery 

service if you wish. 


For Air Cargo Speed, Service and Dependability 
KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


Air Cargo Leader Across the Atlantic 


AIRLINES 
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Gateway... 
to 


— Executive Offices, International Airport, Miami, Florida, Phone TU 7-2651 
New York, 511 Fifth Avenue, Phone OXford 7-5360 
U.S. Scheduled Air Cargo Route 109 and 120 


WORLD-WIDE INTERLINE CONNECTIONS 


SPEED AND SERVICE! | 


a) 


ASA is known throughout the Americas 
for speed, service, and safety . . . plus 
economy. Ship via our regular flights or 
charter plane loads. See your freight 
forwarder or contact the ASA office 


nearest you. 


pene 
* ASA * 
Scheduled 
Flights 


Direct to: ASA 


ae r Emternational 


4 - _ 
GUATEMALA CITY  Mirlines — 
SAN SALVADOR : ; i (Aerovios Sud Americana, Inc.) 
PANAMA 
BOGOTA General Offices: Pinellas Internat’! Airp't, St. Petersburg, Florida, Ph.: HEmlock 5-215! 
QUITO New York Offce: 220 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., Ph.: WOrth 4-2357 


Chicago Office: 608 S. Dearborn, Chicogo, IMinois, Ph.: WAbash 2-008! 
GUAYAQUIL Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Ph.: ENterprise 8-8155 
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Cinta Due To Serve 
New York this Month 


NEW YORK—This month the Chilean 
airline Cinta will begin serving shippers 
through this gateway on a _ four-a-week 
basis. The only Chilean air carrier op- 
erating to the New York area, it has been 
flying a route between Santiago and 
Miami twice a week. According to Jose 
Ibieta, general manager of Cinta in the 
United States, new equipment will soon 
replace the currently used DC-4s. 

Cinta will follow a route from Santiagu, 
to Arica, Chile; Talara, Peru; Panama; 
Miami; and New York. 


Flying Tiger Wins 
Huge MATS Contract 


BURBANK—Robert W. Prescott, presi- 
dent of the Flying Tiger Line, revealed 
that it has received the “largest military 
transportation contract to be awarded 
since the Korean War.” The contract with 
the Military Air Transport Service in- 
volves a minimum of $9 million for the 
transportation of freight and passengers. 
According to the terms of the contract, 
it can expand to about $18 million. 

Three of its new 12 Super H Constella- 
tions have been assigned to the trans- 
pacific lift, with three more aircraft due 
to join them. Contract is for a period of 
six months. Tiger is MATS’ basic op- 
erator on the Pacific. 


Plan for Standby Airlift 
Proposed by Independents 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A plan that 
would “give relief to recurring freight 
movement log jams that cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in delays to the de- 
fense program” and “expand the nation’s 
airlift facilities . . . at no expense to the 
already overburdened taxpayer,” has been 
proposed by the Independent Airlines As- 
sociation. The IAA represents some 35 
supplemental air carriers. 

The blueprint, revealed by Jesse F. 
Stalling, president of Capitol Airways, and 
Ralph Cox, Jr., executive vice president 
of United States Overseas Airlines, re- 
spectively president and chairman of the 
board of IAA, set forth the following 
needs: 


> A cargoplane capable of hauling 
freight at a base cost of 6¢ per ton-mile 
or less and double as a combat military 
transport. 


> Willingness on the part of the Govern- 
ment to use the plane for the airlift of 
freight. 


> An adequate financing program. 
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Will Shippers Soon Use 
The Hercules Propjet? 


MARIETTA, GEORGIA—It has been 
known that since the first performance 
figures on Lockheed Aircraft’s C-130 
Hercules propjet cargo transport became 
available, airline operators and major 
shippers have been interested in its early 
commercial application. Manufactured 
here, it is in exclusive use by the Air 
Force. Now, in the words of Lockheed’s 
president, Courtlandt S. Gross, the com- 
pany is “actively investigating the market 
for a commercial version” of the cargo- 
plane. 

“The air freight business is increasing 
and will continue to increase,” Gross said. 
“Our Georgia Division is exploring the 
field which seems ideally suited to the 
versatility and cargo-carrying ability of the 
C-130.” 

Lockheed has assigned to its Georgia 
Division the building of two prototypes of 
the 329 or UCX jet utility transport. 


te 
Oe ag 


Shown above are a full dozen Lockheed's 
C-130. Hercules propjet transports in 
mass flight over Ardmore Air Force Base, 
Oklahoma. Loaded with cargo, this 
flight would represent nearly a half- 
million pounds of shipments. The Her- 
cules, for the present, is exclusively a 
military utilitarian transport. It can air- 
lift up to 20 tons of freight, or 92 troops, 
or 64 fully-equipped paratroopers, or 74 
litter patients with two attendants. 


The IAA has its eye on the C-134, as- 
sault cargo transport manufactured by 
Stroukoff Aviation Corporation. This type 
of aircraft, costing $1.3 million each, has 
a payload of 25,000 pounds for 1,500 
miles. Its short take-off requirements 

(Concluded on Page 6) 


INTERNATIONAL 
AIR CARGO 


Tiger, United Effect 


Pacts with Truckers 


The Flying Tiger Line, transcontinental 
all-cargo air carrier, and United Air Lines, 
transcontinental passenger - cargo carrier, 
have reached two different types of agree- 
ments with over-the-road carriers to pro- 
vide joint service to shippers. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has ap- 
proved Tiger’s deal with a dozen trucking 
firms which will receive 5% of the air- 
line’s airport-to-airport rate for all freight 
originated and picked up by the surface 
carriers and flown by United. The trucker, 
according to the CAB, is “considered as 
an agent or employe of the air carrier and 
not as an independent contractor.” His 
role is only as “agent of the air carrier 
only for the purpose of solicitation and 
is not the air carrier's agent with respect 
to the handling of goods” covered by the 
agreement. The trucker is not entitled to 
the 5% commission if he acts in the ca- 
pacity of shipper, consignor or consignee 
or as an agent of any of the foregoing; 
nor will the commission be paid by Tiger 
if the shipment is developed, wholly or 
partly, by another of its agents. Slick 
recently signed a large number of similar 
agreements with truckers (see July AT). 

The motor carriers in the Tiger deal 
are: Air-Land Freight Consolidators, Inc.; 
Auclair Transfer, Inc.; Curbit Trucking 
Service, Inc.; Fowler & Williams, Inc.; 
Arthur J. Fritz & Co., Inc.; Kellogg 
Hangar Service; James Loudon & Co., 
Inc.; Morko Shipping, Inc.; Needes Ex- 
press, Inc.; Newburgh Transfer, Inc.; H. 
W. Robinson Airfreight Corp.; Trans- 
marine Navigation Corp. 

United’s agreement is with Consolidated 
Freightways, operators of two of the na- 
tion’s major transport systems. Under the 
terms of the pact, shipments originated by 
United will be flown to the airport city 
nearest ultimate destination, then picked 
up and delivered by Consolidated. Con- 
solidated also will make pickups of air 
freight in cities without air service for 
airlift by United. Shippers in more than 
900 cities, most of these without direct 
air service, will be benefited. 

Foster Freight Lines, Wheeler Trans- 
portation, and Utah-Arizona Freight Lines 
are each part of the Consolidated system. 
They operate out of 75 terminals located 
in Arizona, California, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
Consolidated extends into Western Can- 
ada and Alaska as well. 


High Value, Low Volume 


What may have been the most valuable 
single item of cargo ever flown was carried 
by KLM Royal Dutch Airlines recently, 

(Concluded on Page 6) 
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TRANSPORTATION 


The World's First and Only Air Cargo 
Magazine . . . Established 
October, 1942 


BPA 


Member of Business Publications Audit 
of Circulation, Inc. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION, published 
once each month, thoroughly covers 
the entire air cargo industry for the 
benefit of all those engaged in ship- 
ping and handling domestic and inter- 
national air freight, air express, and 
air parcel post, as well as using the 
domestic and international air mail 
services. Included in AIR TRANSPOR- 
TATION’S wide coverage are: air ship- 
ping, cargoplane development, rates, 
packaging, materials handling, docu- 
mentation, air cargo terminal devel- 
opment, insurance, routing, interline 
procedures, new equipment, commer- 
eial airlines, military air transport 
service, air freight forwarders, and 
business flights. 


Subscription rate for United States 
and Territories, $5.00 for one year, 
$8.00 for two years, and $11.00 for 
three years; foreign countries, $6.00 
for one year, $10.00 for two years, 


August, 


CONTENTS 
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THE “SUPER” WAY TO FLY CARGO 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


Time - saving, money-saving flights 
Westward from San Francisco and 
Vancouver, B.C., via Honolulu, Fiji, Sydney. 
For rate information and schedules, contact 
Francisco, Los Angeles. New 
York, Honolulu, Vancouver, B.C.. or BOAC 


offices anywhere 


VANCOUVER 


RAWAL) 
AUSTRALIA 


QANTAS, Australia’s Overseas Airline, in association with TEAL 


100° 


CARGO CONTROL 
IAS 


To HAMBURG - FRANKFURT - ROME 


ANKARA - TEHERA 
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| Call your agent 
or SAS in major cities. 


IN NEW YORK 
638 Fifth Avenue 


OLympia 7-8000 


Milestones 


BOAC—Twentieth anniversary of the 
airline’s first flight across the Atlantic 
was reached last month. Maiden flight 
was made by the Caledonia on July 
5, 1937. Operator was Imperial Air- 
ways, BOAC’s predecessor. It flew 
from Foynes, Eire to Botwood, New- 
foundland, a distance of 1,993 miles, 
in 15:28 hours. 

Panagra — A DC-7B carrying pas- 
sengers, freight and mail, on a sched- 
uled run between Buenos Aires and 
Santiago, made the airline’s 26,000th 
crossing of the Andes recently. First 
transandean flight by Panagra was 
made on Columbus Day in 1929 with a 
trimotored Ford. 

Sabena — The 5,000th flight _ be- 
tween Belgium and the Belgian Congo 
was made with a DC-6B. It landed at 
Elisabethville July 9. Inaugural flight 
took place on February 23, 1935 with 
a trimotored Fokker F-VII. It landed 
in Leopoldville 5% days after leaving 
Haren Airport, Belgium. Today’s flights 
between Brussels and key points in the 
Congo take about 16 hours. 


Animal Lift Planned 
By British Airline 


LONDON — Skyways, Ltd. is seeking 
permission to operate a special freight 
service for the airlift of livestock. It 
would be operated between Stansted in 
Essex and Beauvais, France. Yorks would 
haul six or seven horses with their fodder 
and grooms on each flight. Flight time: 
one hour. According to Skyways, British 
and French stock breeders are giving the 
airline considerable encouragement. The 
carrier has a fleet of 18 Yorks specially 
equipped with adjustable horse stalls. 


ACI Cartage Parley 
Set for Next Month 


CHICAGO — Air Cargo, Inc., ground 
service organization of the scheduled air- 
lines of the United States, will hold this 
year’s Air Freight Cartage Conference on 
September 24-25 at the Hotel Sherman in 
this city. Details of the two-day program 
are to be announced at a later date. 


STANDBY AIRLIFT 


(Continuned from page 4) | 


(less than 800 feet over 50-foot obstacles) 
“may possibly be the answer to small-town 
service where there are no adequate air- 
ports.” 


GEM SHIPMENT 


(Continued from Page 4) 


from New York to Amsterdam. The small 
parcel contained the 44.5-carat Hope dia- 
mond ($1 million) and a 33.7- carat sap- 
phire ($150,000) which once belonged to 
Czarina Catherine the Great. 
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IATA agreement 
at Torquay, England 
last May with respect 
to specific commodity 
rates, to be effective 
during the period 
July 1-December 31, 

1957, has had CAB 
action on it deferred 
“so as to afford any 
interested person an 
opportunity to submit such reasons as they 
may deem appropriate, together with sup- 
porting data, in support of or in opposition 
to the Board’s approval.” There was defi- 
nite indication by the Board that it would 
approve the rates. With respect to the re- 
port that IATA airlines have decided to 
produce a commodity description guide, 
the CAB said: 

“The adoption of a guide, consistent 
with the board’s regulations governing the 
filing of tariffs, will, in the Board’s opin- 
ion, significantly strengthen the North 
Atlantic rate structure both by facilitating 
a clear understanding on the part of the 
carriers as to the intended application of a 
rate and by providing detailed definitions 
to serve as a basis of evaluation for en- 
forcement.” 

It declared its satisfaction with the “re- 
vision of rates applicable to aircraft under 
commodity description item No. 4110 
which places the charges for this com- 
modity on a per pound basis.” It added: 

“The Board is, however, concerned with 
the defeat of certain amendments to the 
rate structure which apparently resulted 
from opposition to the further refinement 
of the commodity descriptions. The Board 
has, on a number of occasions, made clear 
its strong belief that sound development of 
the North Atlantic market requires that 
commodity descriptions be specifically 
drawn so as to make clear their intended 
application, and permit the application of 
the appropriate rate to each commodity 
type. 

“The Board, therefore, urges that pro- 
posed amendments to the rate structure 
which would otherwise be acceptable not 
be opposed on the basis of adherence to 
the principle of broad generic descrip- 
tions.” 

Riddle Airlines recently filed new air 
freight tariffs which reduced the minimum 
charge per shipment to $4.00 and lower 
charges for shipments over 1,000 pounds. 
Previous minimum had been $4.00 per 
shipment for 50 pounds (which was 
higher). Rate break for large shipments 
was at 5,000 pounds. 

A 10% increase in commodity rates 
and a 5% rise in a small group of com- 
modities become effective in the Flying 
Tiger Line’s tariff September 1. The com- 
modities receiving the 5% increase are cut 
flowers; decorative greens; decorative 
woods; shrubs and roots, dried and unfin- 
ished, nursery stock. Present minimum rate 
of $4.00 will remain unchanged. 


The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has 
reafirmed its original 
decision awarding 
Eastern Air Lines an 
alternative routing to 
Detroit via Columbus 
and Toledo, branch- 
ing off from EAL’s 
existing segment at 
Charlotte. Original 
decision also included an extension of 
Piedmont Aviation’s route beyond Charles- 
ton to Columbus via Parkersburg, West 
Va.-Marietta, Ohio. 


CAB Examiner John A. Cannon has 


Dependable FAST AIR service delivers anything, anywhere in Europe, Near East, Far East, 
Africa, Mexico. 


Reduced Specific Commodity Rates on Most Items to Most Places. 
e 


SEE YOUR CARGO AGENT OR CALL AIR FRANCE 
NEW YORK, PLAZA 9-7000 e BOSTON, COPLEY 7-5350 « CHICAGO, LUDLOW 5-1044 
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U.S. to JAPAN —_ 


via DC-6B COURIER CARGO c= 


Japan Air Lines’ new frequent schedules can 
save you a whole day on deliveries to the 

Far East. And your cargo gets the extra - 
attention of Courier Cargo service... 


e space reserved in advance e no “off 
loading” for mail or military cargo e full in-transit 
information e30 hours advance notice to consignees 


ask your cargo agent about 


courier cargo 


JAPAN AIR LINES Offices in New York, Chicago, 


Washington, D.C., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Honolulu, Sao Paulo, 
Okinawa, Hong Kong, Bangkok and throughout Japan 
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SHORTEST ROUTE 1c SOUTH AMERICA 


Fastest, most frequent flights 
New York to Bogota . . . con- 
firmed bookings in advance .. . 
shipments collect payable in 
Colombian currency. 


ae 
AVIAN CA” 


PAN AMERICAN 
General Agents 225 East 38th St.,N. Y.C. ST 6-0600 


There once was a salesman who wrote 
“Please send me some hats to promote.” 
When at last they arrived 

The Spring market had dived. 


: 


He said “’D - - - it! That sure gets my goat!” 


Slow deliveries are costly in lost orders, cooled 
interest, inventories tied up. Save by shipping 
BOAC air freight! Check with your Cargo 


BOAC 


Agent or nearest BOAC office. No cargo 


problem is too tough for BOAC to handle! 


General Sales Agents for Qantas 
Australia’s Overseas Airline 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION, New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Boston, Dallas, Miami, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg 
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recommended that American Airlines be 
authorized to operate the Chicago-Dallas- 
Fort Worth-San Antonio-Mexico City route. 
Also recommended by Cannon is that 
Braniff International Airways’ certificate 
authorizing it to operate between San 
Antonio, Laredo, and Mexico City remain 
unaltered. Braniff had sought the route 
recommended for AA. 

Riddle Airlines’ temporary exemption 
permitting it to operate to and from Nor- 
folk as an intermediate point between 
Boston and Miami has been granted an 
extension of two years. The Board denied 
the all-cargo airline’s request that it be 
extended for the duration of Riddle’s cer- 
tificate which expires January 20, 1961. 
Exemption expires June 21, 1959. 

Chief Examiner Francis W. Brown 
has postponed oral argument in the Inter- 
national Freight Forwarder Examination 
(Docket No. 7132). No date has been set 
to supersede the one originally assigned 
for July 10. Filing of briefs reached its 
deadline July 15. (For a comprehensive 
report on the initial decision of Examiner 
Paul N. Pfeiffer in this case, see June AT.) 

The Board has instituted an investiga- 
tion to reevaluate policies and procedures 
governing military contract services under 
the Civil Aeronautics Act (Docket No. 
8859). The order was issued with the 
granting of exemptions to the following 
eight airlines for the airlifting of cargo 
and passengers in the Atlantic and Pacific 
areas, July 1-December 31, 1957: Capitol 
Airways; Flying Tiger Line; Overseas 
National Airways; Pan American World 
Airways; Resort Airlines; Seaboard & 
Western Airlines; Slick Airways; World 
Airways. 

The Board, in a tentative vote in the 
Duluth-Chicago Service Investigation, has 
(a) granted North Central Airlines’ appli- 
cation to fly nonstop between Chicago and 
Duluth, or to make one stop on the route 
at Madison, or to make two stops on the 
route at Milwaukee and Wisconsin; (b) 
rejected Northwest Airlines’ proposal to 
establish an equipment interchange be- 
tween North Central and NWA via Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul; (c) eliminated NWA’s 
authority to serve Duluth; and (d)_per- 
mitted North Central to serve a Duluth- 
Superior to Sault Ste. Marie route via 
Ironwood, Hancock-Houghton and Mar- 
quette. The authorizations are subject to 
the condition that any of the specified 
intermediate points which are overflown in 
the nonstop, one-stop or two-stop service 
pattern must have a minimum service of 
two daily round trips. 


a 

LAI Italian Air- 
lines and Seaboard 
& Western Air- 
lines have signed a 
cargo interline agree- 
ment which went into 
effect last month. 
The pact permits the 
shipping of freight 
over the routes of 
both airlines on a 


single airwaybill. 

Pan American World Airways and 
Ariana Afghan Airlines, Ltd., of 
Afghanistan, have completed an interline 
agreement. 

United Air Lines has signed interline 
traffic agreements with Icelandic Air- 
lines (New York - Iceland - European 
points), Derby Aviation Ltd. (British 
Isles), and TAN (Miami-Central Ameri- 
can points). Only a single airwaybill need 
be issued on the routes of United and 
each of the three foreign carriers. 
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The European air 
cargo charter market 
is reported to be 
more encouraging 
than it has been in 
the past. There has 
been an increase of 
charters, although the 
shipowners have been 
giving strong compe- 
tition. E. A. Gibson 

and Company, Ltd., of London, reported 
on an interesting charter operation: 

“A request by a salvage company on 
Tuesday morning for heavy payload air- 
craft to carry equipment for lifting the 
Reina Del Pacifico off the Bermuda reefs 
demonstrated the ability of the market to 
cope rapidly with an emergency. Negotia- 
tions took place whilst the aircraft eventu- 
ally fixed was actually crossing the 
Atlantic from New York; rapid teleprinter 
communications between London, and the 
operator’s main base at Luxembourg, and 
their headquarters in New York, were 
largely responsible for the speed at which 
arrangements were completed. 

“The flight was performed by Seaboard 
& Western Airlines using one of its fleet 
of specially adapted Super Constellation 
aircraft which are capable of carrying a 
payload of 32,000 pounds across the At- 
lantic. The cargo totalling about 14% 
(long) tons, including some 4,200 feet of 
heavy wire rope, was flown direct from 
London to Bermuda with one stop for re- 
fueling at the Azores; delivery of the 
equipment being made on Wednesday 
within 29 hours of the business first being 
quoted on the Baltic Exchange. A second 
flight was performed 24 hours later by a 
DC-6A, but this type of aircraft was only 
capable of carrying about 7% tons of 
equipment. A second Super Constellation, 
arranged for departure on Thursday, was 
postponed and eventually cancelled as a 
result of the successful attempt to refloat 
the vessel.” 

& 


Air Express In- 
ternational has set 
up a brand new ser- 
vice geared to guide 
United States busi- 
nessmen in Europe 
through —_unfamiliar 
export outlets or im- 
port markets there. 
AEI’s foreign repre- 
sentatives provide the 

service in the United Kingdom, West Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, France, Switzerland, 
and Belgium. Charles L. Gallo, president, 
pointed out that his company’s 22 years 
of experience in the transatlantic market 
have given AEI “a knowledge of European 
industry and markets that is more com- 
plete and practical than the local cham- 
bers of commerce.” He said that “we know 
who is reliable, who delivers the goods, 
and who doesn’t,” and because of the na- 
ture of AEI’s business, “we also are aware 
of what is selling in the European 
countries.” 


Ditta Francesco Parisi, 5 Viale Mira- 
mare, Trieste, recently became affiliated 
with Federation Internationale des Associ- 
ations de Transitaires et Assimiles. 


Erratum: In the last issue of Air Trans- 
portation (Page 26), it was erroneously 
reported that Airborne Freight Corpora- 
tion “set a new monthly high in May when 
more than a half-millien pounds of domes- 
tic and international freight was flown out 
of San Francisco.” The total actually was 
more than a million pounds—to be precise, 


1,053,427 pounds. 


REST ASSURED... when you ship air freight via Swissair 


International business looks to inter- sized air cargo throughout the world. 
national experience when it comes to For all-cargo flights direct to key 
careful, competent, speedy service in cities of Europe and the Near, Mid- 
shipping complex, delicate or out- dle and Far East and South America 
CONSULT YOUR FREIGHT FORWARDER 

SPECIFY WIiThN CARE... INSIST OW 


10 West 49th Street + New York 20, N. Y. * Plaza 7-4433 


MARITIME CENTRAL AIRWAYS, 
CANADA'S LARGEST INDEPENDENT AIR 
FREIGHT OPERATOR. 


portant savings to Shippinf 
and Air Charterers. 


AIRWAYS 
ROOM $9, OWERSEAS TERMINAL 


DORVAL AIRPORT | MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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DELICATELY... 


You can be sure that your shipments will be 
handled with that “OLD WORLD” finesse and 
“via” ITALIAN 


gentleness if you forward them 
AIRLINES. 


LAI’S DC-6B flights from New York and Boston 
connect the USA with most key cities in Italy, 
Europe, the Near and Middle East. 


iN 


All of ITALY and 
ATHINAI 
BARCELONA 
BEOGRAD 
BOSTON 
FRANKFURT a/M 
ISTANBUL 
MUENCHEN 
NEW YORK 
NICE 
PARIS 
SHANNON 
TEHERAN 
TEL AVIV 
TUNIS 
WIEN 
. ZUERICH 


SES «CONSULT YOUR FREIGHT FORWARDER OR: 


ITALIAN AIRLINES 


Cargo Sales Office—15 East 51 St., 


N.Y.C. MUrray Hill 8-3700 


Cargo Department — Idlewild Airport—OLympia 6-5666 & 5674 


New York, N.Y. 
15 East 51st St. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
1501 Euclid Ave. 


Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Beverly Hilton Hotel 


New Orleans, La. 
132 Int. Trade Mart. 


Boston, Mass. 
Hotel Statler 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
214 So. 16th St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
2 E. Monroe St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
212 Stockton St. 


' Bigger THAN EVER . . 
* BETTE R man ever 


* MORE VALUABLE twan ever 


Aik SHIPPERS’ MANUAL 


The original publication designed os a working tool for the traffic man 
ond shipper handling air shipments. 


Includes such exclusive information as: 


Airline Cargo Directory 
IATA Air Cargo Agents 
CAB Air Freight Forwarders 


Airline Form Numbers, 
Abbreviations 


IATA Traffic Glossary 


Master Item Numbering and Description 
System 


Designators, and 


Air Shipping Insurance Rates 


ep 43 


and International Air Mail and 


Air Parcel Post Rates 
© Traffic Abbreviations 
© Weights and Measures 


© Differences in Time 
© Airline Distances 
© U. S. Equivalents of Foreign Currencies 


. and other valuable information 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY—$1.00 per copy 
WHEN ORDERING USE THE HANDY PREPAID 


POSTAL CARD BOUND 


INTO THIS ISSUE 


Domestic 


American: August 

1 is the inaugural 

date of the first non- 

stop service between 

Boston and Los An- 

geles. The transcon- 

tinental airline will 

operate DC-7s on a 

daily basis. West- 

bound the new flight 

departs Boston at 

arriving at Los Angeles at 5:55 

, local time. Eastbound the flight de- 

parts the California city at 8:30 p.m., 

arriving at Boston at 7:25 a.m., Eastern 
Daylight Time. 

TWA: Starting August 17, the airline 
introduces its Jetstream on the Boston-Los 
Angeles route with daily nonstop flights. 
Coast-to-coast flights leave Logan Inter- 
national Airport at noon, arriving at Los 
Angeles International Airport at 6:45 p.m., 
local time. Return nonstop flights leave 
Los Angeles at 10 p.m., arriving at Boston 
at 9:38 a.m., local time. 

Northeast: DC-6Bs have been intro- 
duced in nonstop service between New 
York and Portland, Maine . . . Northeast 
recently expanded its operations to Phila- 
delphia International Airport, linking the 
city with New England and Washington. 
It offers a schedule of three flights a day. 


nt 


Caribbean-Latin America 


Avianca: Constellation service was re- 
cently opened between New York and the 
capital cities of Bogota, Quito and Lima. 
Flights leave New York International Air- 
port at 12:30 a.m. on Tuesdays and Satur- 
days. Called the El Inca Service, it aug- 
ments Avianca’s three El Colombiano 
flights a week to Bogota via Jamaica and 
Barranquilla, and the two weekly El 
Andino flights to Colombia via Miami, 
Jamaica, Barranquilla, Medellin and Cali. 

BOAC: The airline is now operating an 
even dozen weekly Viscount flights on the 
New York-Bermuda route. The two most 
recently added flights depart from New 
York Internatonal Airport at 7:30 p.m., 
local time, every Friday and Sunday. Re- 
turn flights operate the same days, leaving 
Bermuda at 11:15 p.m., local time, arriv- 
ing at New York at 2:30 a.m. 

Eastern: Direct service from New York 
to Mexico City via New Orleans was in- 
augurated last month. Flying time between 
New York and the Mexican capital is 6:05 
hours; elapsed time, 7:50 hours. 


Transatlantic 


TWA: Jetstream service between Boston 
and Europe is scheduled for inauguration 
on August 2. There will be a Jetstream 
departure from Boston every Friday at 


Obituary 


Walter H. Bowes, a founder of Pit- 
ney- Bowes, Inc, died recently at 
Emergency Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
English-born, he was a pioneer in the 
early development of the postage meter 
and the metered mail system. He re- 
tired as chairman of the board in 1940 
and had lived in retirement in the 
nation’s capital. 

It was in 1920 when he joined with 
the late Arthur H. Pitney, inventor of 
the postage meter, to establish Pitney- 
Bowes. During World War II Mr. 
Bowes served with the British Purchas- 
ing Mission in Washington. 
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5:25 p.m., arriving at Lisbon at 8:50 a.m., 
local time. The flight continues to Madrid 
and arrives at Rome at 3:05 p.m. Saturday. 


Far East 


BOAC: The Bristol Britannia, currently 
operating on the London-Johannesburg 
and London-Sydney routes, introduced the 
plane on its London-Tokyo route. It is 
flying three services a week on this route. 
The Britannia replaces BOAC’s Constella- 
tions and Argonauts operated between 
London and Tokyo. 

& 

Orders keep 

yy ese: Seeeaee 

: has received an order 

* fy eo for three 1049H Super 

x A Constellations which 
will be placed in ser- 

vice on REAL’s (Bra- 
zilian International 
Airways’) routes. 

Cost: $9 million . . 
Cubana has put in 
an order for two Bristol 310-series 
Britannias. The British turboprops are 
expected to cut the Cuban airline’s New 
York-Havana time by an hour. Another 
new Latin American purchaser of the 
Britannia is Aeronaves de Mexico which 
has bought two. Delivery will be “within 
the next few months.” Bristol has sold a 
total of 70 Britannias to date . .. Ionian 
Ltd. has placed an order for two DC-8 jets, 
with an option for a third, for Olympic 
Airways. The aircraft, costing some $12 
million, will be delivered in 1960. . . Six 
medium-range French-built Caravelle twin- 
jet transports have been ordered by Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System at a cost exceed- 
ing $12 million. Delivery of the 550-mile- 
an-hour aircraft will be made in 1959. The 
Caravelle will be operated on SAS’ Euro- 
pean and Near East network . . . Avensa 
has ordered five Fairchild F-27 propjet 
transports, with short-term options for 
three more. Deliveries to the Venezuelan 

airline begin next February. 

British jets for BOAC: Britain’s inter- 
continental airline will spend more than 
$190.4 million for 35 new Vickers-Arm- 
strongs jets. The aircraft, designated the 
VC-10, will be a medium to long-range 
turbojet, with seats for up to 120 passen- 
gers. (In high-density seating, up to 147 
can be carried.) It will be powered by 
Rolls-Royce Conway engines. Delivery is 
expected to begin in 1963. The VC-10s are 
aimed at the African, Far Eastern, and 
Australian services. Vickers-Armstrongs 
did not reveal performance characteristics 
of the transport, but stated that it “will 
have a cruising speed competitive with the 
speeds of other jet aircraft scheduled to 
operate in the mid-1960s.” 

Bank loans for transports: The Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington has 
granted loans of $4.295 million and $1.2 
million, respectively, to Loide Aero 
Nacional, of Rio de Janeiro; and Avensa, 
of Caracas. Credit to Loide will be applied 
to the purchase of four Douglas DC-6As, 
total cost of which will be $7,633,887, in- 
cluding spares. Deliveries begin in the fall 
of next year. Avensa’s credit will go toward 
financing the purchase of five F-27s manu- 
factured by Fairchild. 

Connie sale: Pacific Northern Airlines 
recently paid $1.2 million for one of 
BOAC’s Constellations. According to Ar- 
thur G. Woodley, president, PNA plans to 
standardize its equipment with additional 
Connies. 

Varig’s aircraft plans: On a recent 


visit to New York, Ruben M. Berta, presi- 
(Continued on page 31) 


AIR FREIGHT... 
... tm One Way or Another 


A NOVEL BREAKFAST recently 
kicked off United Air Lines’ DC-6A 
Cargoliner service at Boston. Among 
the guests (right) eating in the 
cargo cabin of the aircraft are 
shippers, traffic managers, postal 
officials, and civic figures. A. E. 
Fairbanks (fourth from left), United's 
New England district sales manager, 
hosted the breakfast get-together. 


REPRESENTATIVES of Lufthansa 
German Airlines present Court- 
landt S. Gross, president of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation, with 
a silver tray in recognition of 
Lockheed's 25th year under cur- 
rent management. Latest news 
is that Lockheed is actively look- 
ing into the commercial market 
for an airline version of the 
highly-touted C-130 Hercules 
project airfreighter (see Air Com- 
merce Section, Page 4). Left 
to right Friedel Horstmann and 
Hans Suessenguth, respectively 
resident enaineerina representa- 
tive in Burbank and chief engi- 
neer of Lufthansa: and Mr. Gross. 


EMERY F. JOHNSON (left), presi- 
dent of Air Cargo, Inc., ground ser- 
vice organization of the scheduled 
airlines of the United States, pre- 
sents a plaque to Arthur Gallagher, 
president of E. A. Gallagher & Sons, 
Philadelphia, marking the tenth an- 
niversary of air freight and delivery 
service for the air carriers in the 
Philadelphia area. Gallagher's firm 
was the first of its kind in the United 
States. Last year it handled a total 
of 26,713 air freight consignments. 


REFLOATING of the Brit- 
ish luxury liner, Reina del 
Pacifico, stranded on a 
reef in Hamilton Harbor, 
was accomplished with the 
aid of these heavy steel 
cables and blocks, part of 
15 tons of marine salvage 
gear flown from London 
to Kindley Field, Bermuda, 
aboard a chartered Sea- 
board & Western Super 
Constellation airfreighter. 
(See Charter on Page 9.) 
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CLIPPER CARGO 


Revenue Ton-Miles of Clipper Cargo OVER THE ATLANTIC 
[Tran an a lot of freight in this 
1946 11,381,000 Pan Am DC-6A speeding across 


the Atlantic toward the sun—a 
heterogeneous assortment of consign- 


ments destined to London, Frankfurt, 

1947 oa 23 856 000 Amsterdam, and points east. Lashed to 
, , the floor is a massive jumble of odd- 

sized shipments, including a huge skid- 

borne aircraft engine. There are hand- 

bag frames for Gander, and radio tubes 

oS 32,159,000 for Shannon; medicine, glass tubing, 
and uniform trousers for London, and 

Alka-Seltzer, advertising material, and 

tape recordings for Frankfurt; baby 

aie 37 338 000 chicks for Amsterdam, a rheostat for 
? , Teheran, magnetos for Dhahran, auto 


parts for Bombay, engineering equip- 
ment for New Delhi, books for Chitta- 


—and s Jown the | hy list, 
ee oe SIG BOO FSi te bes cneng tik oe corms 


cartons containing 18 Florida flamin- 
gos, ibises, and storks. 


Live cargo is hardly a rarity these 

1951 a | 49 035 000 days, but there is special interest in 
? 7 this shipment. The fact that the birds 

are headed for zoos in Portugal and 

Holland is the smallest part of the 

story; it’s the container and the method 

Foo ae 48,960,000 of “packaging” the long-legged crea- 
tures for overseas air transportation 

that occupy the spotlight of attention. 

Alton V. Freeman, who is my com- 

1953 + = 49,689,000 panion on the airfreighter flight from 
New York to London, has, for this ex- 

perimental shipment, replaced the usual 

tall shipping container (which allows 

1954 == ay 57 377 000 the bird to stand) with a considerably 
. , smaller one. The latter container, made 

of corrugated board, resembles any or- 

dinary carton, with but a single excep- 


ion: the lid is de of plasti ; 
1955 66,248,000 |) se mae of lotic screen 


their bodies encased in white sock-like 
sacks which keep them in a sitting po- 


sition for their protection. 
a “This carton also saves volume and 
shipping costs.” Freeman says. “If the 


shipment works out, I'll continue ship- 
ping these birds this way.” 
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DIAR 


by RICHARD MALKIN 


WILLIS G. LIPSCOMB 
“Air cargo growth of 50% per yeor 
in near future.” 


Freeman, an importer and exporter 
of every conceivable member of the 
Animal Kingdom, is president of the 
well-known Miami Rare Bird Farm, at 
Kendall, Florida. His ultimate destina- 
tion is Africa. 

Midway across the Atlantic Freeman 
begins to display increasing restiveness 
over the condition of his birds. Eventu- 
ally he removes the screen from one of 
the containers and withdraws an ibis. 
He frees the bird of its confining sack. 
gently helps it to unbend its legs, and 
sets it on its feet. The legs collapse as 


. 


WENDELL R. STEVENS 
“Need international understanding on cargo.” 


Air Transportation’s executive editor flew more than 17,600 miles to 
produce the facts going into this exclusive report on the cargo services 
of Pan American World Airways. But it is more than just a report. 
Not only has Richard Malkin conversed with airline personnel, from the 
highest executive level to clerks and aircraft loaders, he has interviewed 
businessmen everywhere and even the President of one country (reported 
in the concluding instalment). To gather his material, the author visited 
cities in 1] countries on three continents. This is the ninth story in a 
series which has won international commendation from many quarters. 


ACCENT ON AIRLIFT: Pan Am confidently predicts it will 
break the 100 million ton-mile mark this year. 


if the body is too heavy for them. The 
ibis saves itself from falling flat by 
using its long, curved beak as a prop. 
Some of the crew have gathered to 
watch the efforts of the bird to regain 
its feet. 

“Tt will take a little time,’ Freeman 
says. “The circulation’s got to be re- 
stored to the legs.” 

It is as Freeman predicts: the blood 
flows back to the ibis’ legs, and soon it 
is walking up and down the aisle to the 
delight of its airborne audience. Sud- 
denly it occurs to me that this is prob- 
ably the first time in history an ibis 
has taken a stroll aloft—at least over 
the Atlantic. One of two dogs en route 
from New Zealand to England starts 
barking at the bird. The ibis is no 
craven; it responds ferociously, clack- 
ing its cruel-looking beak woodenly 


until the dog moves back to the farthest 
corner of its kennel. The ceaseless 
peeping of the baby chicks plays a 
strange obbligato to the barking and 
clacking. All this at 18,000 feet. 


LONDON 

ANDING here in the afternoon, I 
L accompany Freeman to London 

Airport’s famous Air Hostel for 
Animals where I renew an old acquain- 
tance with its director, Frederick Sal- 
mon, a naturalist in zoology. Estab- 
lished in October, 1952, the superbly 
equipped facility is operated by the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

My specific interest is in Freeman’s 
shipment of birds. I stand to one side 
as Salmon and Freeman unpack the 
birds and coax them to stand. The fla- 
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ROME: Left to right 
— Aldo Pellegrino, 
cargo office super- 
visor; Vittorio Ver- 
recchia, cargo sales 
supervisor, Central- 
South Italy; Ugo 
Grassi, station cor- 
go supervisor. 


PARIS: Left to right 
—Franck Ture, assist- 
ant station cargo 
supervisor; Pierre 
Pavia, cargo sales 
representative; Jean- 
Marie Commeau, 
station cargo super- 
visor; Pierre Naudin, 
cargo sales super- 
visor for France. 


: " 
LONDON: Left to right—George Batson, 
cargo sales manager; John Hunt, cargo 


traffic supervisor; Robert Maidment, cargo 
sales supervisor for the United Kingdom 


FRANKFURT: Karl J. Klein, station cargo 

supervisor, performing one of his many tasks 

at Rhein-Main Airport. Air cargo education 
is a pet hobby and part-time job. 
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FLOWN from London, these giant cigar- 
ette-making machines are prepared for un- 
loading in New York. 


mingos and storks have little trouble; 
the ibises take longer. Despite their 
awkward attempts at restoring equilib- 
rium, the ibises quarrel among them- 
selves, using their beaks as weapons. 
Salmon and Freeman separate them, 
but not before one of the birds manages 
to snap the wing of another with a 
clamping twist of its beak. (The crip- 
pled bird died during the night.) 

Next morning I keep an appointment 
with Robert Maidment, F.S.F., cargo 
sale supervisor of Pan American World 
Airways for the United Kingdom. Mak- 
ing his headquarters in the center of 
town, at Prince’s Arcade, Maidment’s 
position is principally administrative, 
in contrast to that of George Batson, 
F.S.F., cargo sales manager, who du- 
ties keep him “on the street” most of 
the time. The senior cargo sales repre- 
sentative is Stephen Robertson. Three 
additional men complete the cargo sales 
staff. 

Maidment, a_ greying, soft-spoken 
man, is a freight transportation man 
from way back, having spent his entire 
adulthood in the industry. With Pan 
Am’s cargo department since 1946, he 
was previously associated for a dozen 
years with William Whitely, London 
forwarding agents and brokers. 

Batson (who was out of London dur- 
ing my several days there and con- 
sequently I missed meeting him), like 
Maidment, lays claim to the cargo trans- 
portation business as his lifelong pro- 
fession. He has moved from the for- 
warding and brokerage firm of Moxon, 
Salt & Co., to the freight department 
of United States Lines, and, 10 years 
ago, to Pan Am. 

Both Maidment and Batson are Fel- 
lows of the highly regarded Institute 
of Shipping and Forwarding Agents. 
Such membership is on a private basis 
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L. P. Cornwall 
“Our competition is the steamship.” 


and not by virtue of being associated 
with their firm. With a single exception 
they participate in all ISFA matters as 
equal members. The exception bars 
them, as airline employees, from at- 
tending meetings dealing with the In- 
ternational Air Transport Association. 

London stands second to New York 
as the Atlantic Division’s busiest sta- 
tion. Last year it handled a total of 
1,637,053 kilos of originating cargo, 
1,251,025 kilos of terminating cargo, 
and 867,876 kilos of transshipped cargo. 
As a whole, this was a substantial in- 
crease over London’s totals at the close 
of 1955: 1,169,348 kilos of originating 
cargo, 947,951 kilos of terminating 
cargo, and 1.112.485 kilos of trans- 
shipped cargo. 

“Seventy percent of Pan Am’s busi- 
ness in the United Kingdom is given 
us by the agents,” Maidment says. “As 
far as our company is concerned, 
Thomas Meadows and Lep Transport 
are the most productive of the forward- 
ers here—that is, for export. There are 
about eight different firms doing air 
groupage (consolidation) work in Lon- 
don.” 


Mention of Pan Am’s reliance on for- 


George R. Moore 
"Induce shipper to analyze expense” 


JOHN PISKIE, cargo supervisor at New York International Airport (at desk), confers with 
assistant cargo supervisors: (left to right) N. Hober, H. Graepel, G. Ruckdaschel, M. Kaplan. 


£ ai 


warding agents for the major part of 
its British business eventually shifts the 
conversation to a discussion of IATA’s 
eliminated Mixed Consignment Rule.* 
How did the agents in England react 
to the airlines’ action? Maidment re- 
plies: 

“When the rule was eliminated, the 
forwarders’ first reaction was: “To hell 
with the airlines!” There is no doubt 
some business has been lost because of 
it. The agents are reluctant to bill 
higher costs to their clients. It may 
make some of the shippers more dis- 
criminating. The Institute of Shipping 
and Forwarding Agents entered a pro- 
test to IATA and the member airlines. 
you know.” 

Engineering products give the air 
carrier here 60% of its export volume 
and revenue. Following them in the 
order of their importance as exports 
are livestock, horses, and dogs, as a 


*On January 1, 1957, IATA dropped the 
rule which had permitted air freight for- 
warders and direct volume shippers to 
consolidate into a single shipment a num- 
ber of different commodities falling within 
one or more of 48 broad classifications, be- 
ginning at the more economical 45-kilo 
breakpoint. This applied to traffic across 
the North Atlantic. 


Scores of different commodities, including 
a racing car, fill the cargo cabin of this 
airfreighter outbound from Frankfurt. 


grouped commodity; and woolen piece 
goods. 

The top import commodity once 
again finds engineering products lead- 
ing all the rest. Artificial jewelry and 


parts are second in importance, while 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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Should the international air freight forwarder’s authority to 
operate be renewed? If so, should they be permitted to charter 
aircraft or ship via supplemental air carriers? And should 


they be permitted to enter into compensation agreements with 


the international airlines? The individual positions of three 


transatlantic air carriers and the forwarders’ association 


on these points are discussed in the extracted highlights of 
their briefs in the Civil Aeronautics Board’s current .. . 


INTERNATIONAL 
AIR FREIGHT FORWARDER 
INVESTIGATION 


Renewal of Operating 
Authorization 
Pan American: 


It is Pan American’s position that the 
record in this proceeding justifies such 
continuation and further encouragement 
of the international air freight forwarders. 
The unique value of the forwarders lies 
in their ability to assemble numerous con- 
signments from diverse shippers and to 
present them to the airlines as single in- 
tegrated shipments. . . . A_ legitimate 
need has been shown for the consolidation 
process in international air cargo trans- 
portation. Properly carried out, consoli- 
dation can make possible lower cost ser- 
vice to shippers of small consignments, 
thus increasing the volume of cargo which 
moves by air. Rates for large consign- 
ments established by the airlines can ac- 
curately reflect cost savings made possible 
by handling of larger unit shipments and 
as a result the airlines will not be ad- 
versely affected by the added competition 
of the forwarders, but rather will share 
with the forwarders in the benefits of the 
increased volume of movement. The lower 
rates charged to shippers would not spring 
from destructive competitive practices or 
rate wars, but would be justified by actual 
economies produced by consolidation. .. . 
Pan American has consistently and em- 
phatically supported the development and 
encouragement of forwarding in the inter- 
national field. It welcomes such of the 
Examiner’s (Paul N. Pfeiffer’s) conclu- 
sions and recommendations as will tend to 
achieve this result. . . . 


Seaboard & Western: 


It is the position of Seaboard & West- 
ern Airlines, Inc., that Part 297 of the 
Economic Regulations should be renewed 
for an additional period of five years with 
some modification. . . . The forwarder has 
occupied an ancient and important posi- 
tion in commerce. Complicated customs 
regulations, varying currencies and differ- 


ing practices regarding transportation in 
the several countries brought about crea- 
tion of a class of business men skilled in 
coping with such problems, who, for a 
charge, made their services available to 
the shipping public. In the late years of 
the 19th Century, due to the spread in 
rates between carload and _less-than-car- 
load shipments in domestic rail transpor- 
tation, a class of domestic forwarders 
came into existence who, instead of mak- 
ing their money on a fee basis as previ- 
ously, derived revenue from operating un- 
der a tariff which was lower than the 
railroad’s less-than-carload rate. . . . It 
might be said that the forwarder-consoli- 
dator was brought into existence to fill a 
sort of a vacuum in the domestic trans- 
portation system, i.e., the transportation 
of small packages expeditiously and at 
reasonable rates. There can be no doubt 
that, in so doing, the forwarders fulfilled 
a valuable economic function. The prac- 
tice of consolidation in the area of inter- 
national commerce is of very recent origin. 
It was not until 1950 that indirect car- 
riage of property in foreign air commerce 
was authorized. There can be no doubt 
that the Board in authorizing freight for- 
warder operations, both domestically and 
internationally, did so not only upon the 
theory that lower rates to shippers would 
result, but in the belief that the additional 


The CAB Examiner's initial deci- 
sion in the International Air Freight 
Forwarders Investigation, Docket 
7132 {see June, 1957 AT) and the 
resulting briefs were not limited to 
the three subjects discussed herein. 
Air Transportation's decision to di- 
gest the four positions on these 
three points only was prompted by 
(1) particular interest in them evi- 
denced in the industry, and (2) 
space consideration. 


a _________§ 
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service which would be rendered by the 
forwarder would be of value to the ship- 
per. 

While in a sense direct and indirect 
air carriers are competitors, in a true 
sense they are not, for they do not render 
an equivalent service. There would still 
be direct air carriers even if there were 
no indirect air carriers, but an indirect 
air carrier cannot exist unless there is 
a direct air carrier which actually carries 
the traffic. . . . Properly controlled, the 
international air freight consolidator can 
fulfill an economic need of both the 
direct carrier and the shipping public 
and be a constructive force in building 
a sound international air freight industry. 
Seaboard favors extension of their pres- 
ent authority. ... 


TWA: 


Although the Examiner has _ recom- 
mended that the operating authority of 
the freight forwarders should be renewed 
indefinitely, TWA submits that the record 
indicates that the renewal should be for 
a fixed period. Since the Examiner him- 
self recommends that the effect of Part 
297 as renewed should be investigated 
after five years, that would appear to be 
an appropriate period. TWA’s reasons for 
suggesting temporary authorization are 
several: 

(1) As even the Examiner admits, “the 
international air freight forwarding in- 
dustry is still relatively undeveloped.” 
Whatever the future of the industry may 
be, the fact is that so far it has not ful- 
filled the Board’s expectation, expressed 
in the original International Air Freight 
Forwarder Case in 1949, that international 
air forwarding activities would differ in 
character from surface forwarding activi- 
ties and in particular that a substantial 
volume of consolidation would develop. 

. (2) The Examiner has recommended 
that the Board not assume jurisdiction 
over the activities of foreign air freight 
forwarders operating inbound to the 
United States and has further recommend- 
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ed that American freight forwarders be 
exempted from the tariff requirements of 
the Act with respect to their own 
shipments inbound to the United States. 
Whether the Board adopts this recom- 
mendation or some other method of deal- 
ing with the problem of foreign competi- 
tion, a review of the actual results of its 
policy will be necessary after a period of 
actual operations. (3) There is some in- 
dication in the record that trade condi- 
tions differ so widely among different 
areas of the world that different regula- 
tions may ultimately have to be adopted 
for various markets or that the opera- 
tions of each forwarder may need to be 
restricted as to geographical areas (one 
forwarder in fact recommends that such 
a restriction be adopted now). 

The Examiner says that “operating con- 
ditions under Part 297, as revised herein, 
may require review by the Board at the 
end of a five-year period in a rule-making 
proceeding.” Under these circumstances, 
the reasonable administrative approach is 
to renew Part 297 for a fixed period in 
order to avoid difficulties in any later 
changes of the regulation governing per- 
sons permanently licensed. The only argu- 
ment advanced by the Examiner himself 
in favor of indefinite authorization of 
forwarders is that the forwarders would 
thereby gain a better status and that their 
chances of obtaining financing would be 
enhanced. The record, however, contains 
no indication that any forwarder has en- 
countered difficulties in financing because 
of the temporary nature of his authority, 
nor does the Initial Decision purport to 
make any finding to that effect... . 


Air Freight Forwarders Association: 


No one has opposed the extension of 
operating authority to the international 
forwarder. The direct carriers themselves 
who participated in the proceeding favor 
a renewal of authority. Bureau Counsel 
(John J. Stowell) advocates its continua- 
tion, The Examiner therefore had before 
him a record in which all participants 
were unanimous in urging that the life 
of the international forwarder be extended, 
however much several of the direct car- 
riers may seek to circumscribe this ex- 
tension with destructive limitations and 
restrictions. On the basis of this record, 
the Examiner could not conclude otherwise 
than that the issuance of continued oper- 
ating authorization to the international 
freight forwarders is in the public interest 
under section 1 (2) of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act. 

In the performance of its activities as 
international forwarders, the industry ren- 
ders a signal service to both the direct 
air carrier and the shipping public. The 
contributions which it makes to the direct 
carriers result not only in savings of time 
and cost to them but also in the promo- 
tional generation of traffic that aids in 
filling the cargo airlift of the larger car- 
riers. The principal general activities 
which the forwarder performs, that of 
consolidation, ground and terminal han- 
dling, and sales promotion, are of inesti- 
mable value to the direct carriers in many 
ways. . . . The contributions which the 
air freight forwarder makes to the welfare 
of the shipper are in a broad sense two- 
fold: (1) Cost savings and operating 
profit produced by the _ consolidation 
process where there are proper weight 
breaks permit the forwarder to charge 
lower minimum rates for small-package 
traffic with a resulting advantage of lower 
rates to a shipper who would normally 
ship by surface carrier. . . . (2) The 


technical know-how of the forwarder 
made available to the shipper facilitates 
the dispatch and efficiency of air shipments 
by minimizing the handling time which 
otherwise interferes with the speed of 
shipments. . . . It is particularly in the 
international field that the shipper, small 
as well as large, encounters the major 
problem of “documentation”. The forward- 
er is expert on these and is the master 
of their preparation as well as of time- 
saving tape-cutting in their use. ... 
In sum, the international air freight for- 
warder through his rates and services has 
made a substantial contribution to the 
interest of the shipping public, and has 
established himself as an essential part 
of the national air transportation system. 


Use of Supplemental Air 
Carriers by Forwarders 


Seaboard & Western: 


In the Domestic Air Freight Forwarder 
Case, Order E-9532, the Board found there 
was no reason why domestic freight for- 
warders should not be entitled to charter 
aircraft nor any reason why they should 
be limited to the services of the certifi- 
cated carriers. Internationally, as the 
Board pointed out in the Air Freight 
Forwarder Case International (September 
8, 1949), the situation is very different. 
The Board there stated: 

“Internationally there are peculiar fac- 
tors not present in the domestic field 
which further militate against permitting 
air freight forwarders to deal with any 
but scheduled air carriers—those holding 
certificates of public convenience and 
necessity or operating under permits 
issued by the Board pursuant to section 
402 of the Act. Qur only power to 
regulate rates in foreign air transporta- 
tion arises when air carriers enter into 
rate agreements with each other or with 
foreign carriers. ... The operation of air 
freight forwarders through use of the 
facilities of the large irregular air 
carriers, who are under no restraints be- 
cause of rate understandings, arrived at 
by the international traffic conferences or 
contained in the bilateral agreements, 
could well upset this international com- 
ity and lead to disturbances which would 
have a serious effect upon our interna- 
tional air commitments. There is no rea- 
son for us to lend any encouragement to 
such possible disturbances, especially since 
there is no showing in the record that 
the use of the irregular air carriers is in- 
dispensable, or even essential to the ef- 
ficient and satisfactory operation of over- 
seas and foreign air freight forwarders.” 

It should be noted that today, as in 
1949, there is no agreed charter rate in 
IATA, and the likelihood of any such 
charter rate coming into effect in the 
near future is remote. The above con- 
ditions which motivated the Board in 
1949 to limit international forwarders to 
the use of scheduled services of carriers 
operating pursuant to certificate or foreign 
air carrier permit still prevail and require 
a continuance of the Board’s policy as 
earlier established. There certainly is no 
evidence in the record in this proceeding 
that the chartering of aircraft by for- 
warders is “indispensable” or “essential” 
to the efficient and satisfactory operations 
of international forwarders. In this con- 
nection the largest international for- 
warder stated at the hearing that “in all 
honesty, I must say that we have not 
found the service of the scheduled car- 
riers inadequate.” 

The treatment of this subject by the 
Examiner . . . is based on a completely 
erroneous premise. The Examiner pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that the Board 
has authorized international air freight 
forwarders to utilize the charter services 
of certificated carriers but that the car- 
riers themselves, acting in concert through 


IATA, have adopted resolutions prohibit- 
ing the forwarders’ use of their charter 
services. The Examiner implies that by 
such action the carriers have frustrated 
the will of the Board. The fact is that 
Economic Regulation 297.11 has provided 
that since 1949 that: 

“Use of aircraft. In respect to opera- 
tions conducted pursuant to the authority 
provided in this Part no international air 
freight forwarder shall ship property by 
air in overseas or foreign air transporta- 
tion except upon aircra*t operated im 
scheduled common carrier service by air 
earriers or foreign air carriers under 
certificates of public convenience and 
necessity or under foreign air carrier per- 
mits issued by the Board.”’* 

This specific prohibition . . . has pre- 
vented international air freight forwarders 
from using chartered aircraft. Part 207 
of the Economic Regulations . . . applies 
only to “air carriers holding currently 
effective certificates of public convenience 
and necessity” and hence does not modify 
the prohibition contained in Part 297 
against the use of chartered aircraft by 
international air freight forwarders. Thus, 
in the present state of the Regulations, 
there is no prohibition against certifi- 
cated airlines chartering to forwarders, 
but there is a specific prohibition against 
an international air freight forwarder 
utilizing the chartered service of any 
carrier. 

... In the North Atlantic trade almost 
the entire profit comes from the long 
transatlantic haul. If freight forwarders 
are allowed to charter aircraft and, in 
addition, are given the authority to joint 
load, it is only reasonable to expect that 
a tremendous volume of the air freight 
now moving to Europe and the Near 
East on scheduled services will go, at 
least to a break bulk point in Europe, on 
charter services, since charter rates would 
produce a considerably larger margin of 
profit for the consolidator than would the 
normal tariffs of general application. The 
yield to the carrier on such transportation 
would, of course, be decreased substan- 
tially. As a result of the lower yield on 
existing traffic, the net effect would be 
that direct air carriers would be prevented 
from promulgating lower rates on specific 
commodities to attract new commodities 
to the air, and the forwarder, rather than 
the shipping public, would be the main 
beneficiary of the reduced payment to 
the direct air carrier. 

The situation would be further and im- 
mensely aggravated if international for- 
warders were free to utilize the charter 
services of the supplemental carriers. It 
is to be expected that there would be 
destructive competition in the playing off 
one supplemental carrier against another, 
all of which would adversely affect the 
United States certificated carriers and 
their scheduled cargo services. The net 
result of such activity would, of course, 
be that the supplemental carriers could 
continue to exist, if at all, at starvation 
rates, the cargo business would be con- 
trolled by the indirect carriers who have 
neither the equipment, the authority, nor 
the capital to move the same, and the 
certificated cargo carriers would be forced 
to curtail their scheduled services which 
form the backbone of our transportation 
system. 

It is submitted that the prohibition 
against international consolidators  util- 
izing chartered aircraft or the services 
of the supplemental carriers should be 
continued. 

— (Continued on Page 27) 

*Seaboa in its brief, noted that the 

Examiner, in quoting this regulation, 


omitted the italicized words “without in- 
dicating that he had done so.” 
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ON NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES 


® 

We'll admit—it doesn’t happen every day. 

But when this helicopter had to be “‘bird-backed”’ from Yakima to Anchorage, 
} Alaska, Northwest’s experienced cargo men took it all in stride. 


Taking the problem out of problem cargoes is a specialty at Northwest. 
And getting your shipment there in time and in perfect condition is routine. 


Now, with Northwest’s rapidly expanding fleet, you are assured 
of even faster, more frequent service to 28 U.S. cities coast-to-coast... 
and to Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, the Orient. 


Next time you ship, rely on Northwest... for 31 years 
the route of superior Airmanship. 


The only airline that flies across the U.S.A. and across the Pacific 


Oued AIRLINES 


ONE PHONE CALL + ONE AIR WAYBILL +» ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


DrreEcTorR OF FREIGHT SALES 

Northwest Orient Airlines, Inc. 

1885 University Avenue, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
We are interested in the use of your freight services 
and request information on shipping to the following: 
(_] Domestic LJ Alaska/ Hawaii | Orient 


Name 


a 


CO See 


——-—-——-—-—-----4 


_————— ror 
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* VENEZUELA * 


* and Netherlands West Indies * 
FROM NEW YORK & MIAMI ” 


via Latin America’s largest all-cargo carrier 


BANS AIRLINES. 


@ scheduled flights several 
* times daily! 
@ largest fleet of C-46’s 
serving Venezuela 


@ largest personnel staff fully 
trained in cargo handling 

@ most complete receiving 
and terminal facilities 


@ all service expedited service! 


. Write, call, wire for full information on how 
to save time on your Venezuelan shipments! 


* Certificated and Scheduled Air Cargo Carrier 


* 


CLIPPER CARGO 


(Continued from page 15) 


general cargo occupies a broad third. 

From the standpoint of revenue, 
Tokyo is the station’s No. 1 destination. 
Weightwise, it is New York. 

Pan Am finds the airlift of horses an 
increasingly profitable business. Last 
year, Maidment points out, the airline 
hauled a total of 121 steeds from Lon- 
don to New York, working out to one 
every third day. And he adds with 
quiet pride: 

“This far exceeded the total flown 
out of London to New York by all 
other IATA carriers combined. 

It isn’t hard to figure out why the 
carrier looks with particular favor on 
this type of traffic. Revenue per horse 
is about $1,000. The transportation 
cost of the trained handler accompany- 
ing the horse to destination is at the 
cargo rate for 100 kilos, including re- 


OVERNIGHT TO 
EUROPE! ~ 


turn trip, provided he deadheads back. 
If he makes the return flight with 
horses, there is another charge at the 
100-kilo rate. These rates have been 
established for all IATA carriers. 

“I know a horse handler who made 
three round trips across the Atlantic in 
a single week,” Maidment says. 

Ninety percent of the cargo out of 
the British capital is on a reserved- 
space basis. Average weight of reserved 
cargo is 60 kilos. 

Discussing sales methods, Maidment 
asserts that his department goes heavily 
into cost analyses with which to con- 
vert shippers to air. Hand in hand with 
this is a never-ending search for new 
products that lend themselves economi- 
cally to airlift. 

John Hunt holds sway over the air- 
line’s cargo setup at London Airport. 
Cargo traffic supervisor here, he works 
in an office which provides a bird’s-eye 
view of all inbound, outbound, and 
transit freight. Like so many air cargo 


men in England, Hunt finds his origins 
in the surface-transportation business. 
He started in 1929 with the Paris-Lon- 
don Line, “in the free-trade days when 
there was no protective tariff.” In the 
next decade he was associated with a 
number of shipping and forwarding 
firms in London. During the war he 
served as an RAF transport officer in 
London, Dover, and after D-Day, on the 
Continent. After the war Hunt turned 
up at BOAC, in charge of its cargo de- 
partment at Whitchurch Airport, near 
Bristol. Moving on to Hurn and then 
to London Airport, he remained with 
BOAC at the latter base for only two 
months before switching to Pan Am. 
That was 11 years ago. 

The start of Pan Am’s cargo facility 
at London Airport was modest indeed. 
It was Hunt who set it up. 

“There were just two of us—another 
chap and myself. Now we have 34, ex- 
cluding loaders.” 

In conversation Hunt displays an in- 
tense seriousness about his job. (Later 
he admitted he treats his belief in the 
future of air cargo “almost as a mis- 
sion.”) He insists on having good mate- 
rial to work with. 

“It is important to me to have more 
long-service transportation people work- 
ing for cargo than for any other depart- 
ment in Pan American,” he states. 
“They represent the type of individual 
prepared to dedicate himself to a ser- 
vice. Such people have a higher kind 
of responsibility. I have found that you 
can train an individual, but you can’t 
give him the interest when the interest 
is not there.” 

His missionary instincts are evinced 
by his devotion to the inculcation in his 
personnel of the need for a belief in 
their work and the ultimate benefit to 
be derived therefrom. 

“You cannot build this air cargo 
business unless you’ve got a damn’ 
solid foundation to build it on.” 

While each job, from executive level 
down, is carefully detailed, there is in 
many cases an overlapping of experi- 


SAVES 24-48 HOURS 


Pickup before noon with next-day arrival at 


major European centers. Personalized special 


handling at no extra charge! 


We are the only carrier offering this expedited 
service on a daily basis — ask today for a 
comprehensive folder on the Golden Rocket Service. 


INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


90 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. » BOwling Green 9-0O200 


the world’s first AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL NETWORK — 
not affiliated with any other air express company 
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ence which makes liaison between trat- 
fic and sales a simple fluid matter. For 
example, the backgrounds and know- 
how of Hunt, Maidment, and Batson 
are such that they can be completely 
interchanged in their jobs should the 
need arise. To a certain degree this 
also is true of the lower echelons of 
cargo traffic personnel. Theirs is an 
operational knowledge in depth; taught 
so comprehensively that they are in a 
position to double in other than their 
normal duties, taking up the slack when 
so required. 

Right-hand man to Hunt is H. C. 
Coxall, A.M.LEx., a knowledgeable 
young man, who knows his way around 
the cargo maze at the airport. Coxall, 
following what one might loosely call 
the established line, came to commer- 
cial air cargo via the British Railways, 
the RAF Transport Command (he was 
in charge of trafic at El Adam Base, 
Cyrenaica), and Lep Transport where 
he was engaged in customs entry work. 
He joined American Overseas Airlines 
in 1947 and was retained by Pan Am 
when the merger took place two years 
later. Coxall is an associate member of 
the Institute of Export and for Pan Am 
fills the post of assistant cargo super- 
visor. 

Building 114 at the airport serves as 
the cargo warehouse. It is shared by 
Pan Am. TWA, KLM, and Trans- 
Canada; the largest area—five cells— 
is occupied by Pan Am. On the prem- 
ises is an area known as the Queen’s 
Warehouse which is set aside for the 
storage of seized and uncleared mer- 
chandise. The Queen’s Warehouse is 
scheduled to be moved to another build- 
ing. This transfer will permit Pan Am 
to enlarge its own storage space which 
the carrier is finding increasingly in- 
adequate. 

“We are cramped for space,” Coxall 
says. “At times. it is so bad we are 
forced to use the corridor for temporary 
storage.” 

For a while I watch the processing 
of inbound shipments. There are ladies’ 
garments, film, auto parts, a violin, GE 
flashbulbs. chemicals, gears, furniture, 
tires, phonographs, and _ toboggans. 


AIR CARGO 


MAIL bd 


EXPRESS e 


INSURANCE 


FREIGHT 


Carriers Liability 
Shippers All Risk Anywhere in the World 


NEW YORK 16 
99 PARK AVENUE 
MUrray Hill 7-6960 


PARKER & CO. 


Specializing in aviation insurance for over 30 years 


PHILADELPHIA 3 
1616 WALNUT STREET 
Kingsley 5-1200 


Many of the cartons bear the shipping 
labels of well-known United States air 
freight forwarding firms. Nearby a 
couple of men are checking a shipment 
of dresses with more than ordinary care. 
The shipping containers indicate the 
consignment was handled by the Swed- 
ish forwarding firm, A/B Svenska God- 
centraler. 

“These dresses are from the Swedish 
Ready-Made Clothing Manufacturers 
Association, of Stockholm,” Coxall ex- 
plains. “Three years ago Pan American 
sold them on flying their samples 
and models to London. Fashion shows 
were held right in the aircraft. They 
were successful from the start, and for 
us it has meant a regular movement of 
orders. The men you see going over the 
dresses are checking them for the next 
fashion show. It will open a few days 
from now.” 

The airshipped dresses, flown in 
paper bags (which cost 7d. each and 
are sold to the shippers at that price), 
are in perfect condition for immediate 
sale. The paper bags, used for heavier 
garments as well, will soon give way to 


polyethylene bags, Coxall indicates. 

Materials-handling equipment is bus- 
tling about. There are two Hyster 4,000- 
kilo diesel fork lifts, an electric fork 
lift of 1,000-pound capacity, and hy- 
draulic pallet lifters and hand trucks. 

When during the day does the airline 
find it the hardest going? 

“Between 5 p.m. and 10 p.m.,” Coxall 
replies. ‘Seventy percent of our export 
cargo is delivered between these hours. 
As for imports, there is a fairly even 
flow during the day, beginning at, say, 
9 a.m., and lasting until 5 p.m.” 

Import customs hours are from 8 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., Monday through Saturday. 
Overtime clearance is at the rate of 
9s. per hour. 

Export customs services are available 
‘round the clock, seven days a week. 
Free hours are from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
with overtime at the same rate as for 
import clearance. Because fewer cus- 
toms officers are on duty on weekends 
and holidays, they divide their time be- 
tween import and export shipments. 

“Therefore,” one of the customs offi- 
cers says with a straight face, “clearing 
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@ New—the first regularly scheduled all-cargo flights to South 
America’s West Coast. Room for bulky shipments. 


@ 15 flights a week—regular twice-daily service—plus week- 
end all-cargo flights give you a wider choice. 


Call Panagra’s U.S. Sales Agent, Pan American World 
Airways or your Air Cargo Agent. 
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Here’s help in handling 
management problems 


This helpful book, out of Harvard and 
Leland Stanford Junior University, pre- 
sents a number of difficult management 
problems faced by transportation com- 
panies—and shows how to deal with them 
intelligently. 


Just Published 


CASE PROBLEMS 
in TRANSPORTATION 
MANAGEMENT 


By G. P. BAKER, Prof. of Transportation, 
Harvard Graduate School, Pres., Transporta- 
tion Assoc. of America; and G. E. GERMANE, 
Assoc. Prof. of Transportation, Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. U. 


540 pp., 6 x 9, 92 illus., $8.50 


Cases cover equipment selection, alloca- 
tion and scheduling of equipment, pricing, 
merchandising, marketing research, ad- 
vertising, control, finance, labor relations, 
and organization. One case deals with 
purchase of jet aircraft. 


Order a copy from 
Book Department 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 
10 Bridge St. New York 4, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCING 


A new handbook 
of special interest 


EXPORT - IMPORT TRAFFIC: 
MANAGEMENT & FORWARDING 
by ALFRED MURR, 


Overseas Director 
D. C. Andrews & Co., Inc. 


Exporters, Importers and Forwarders— 
Here is a most comprehensive guide to 
every phase of the diverse functions and 
varied services concerned with the entire 
range of ocean traffic management, and 
ocean and air forwarding. 


Export-Import Traffic: 


Management and Forwarding 


is a@ complete new approach to the 
problems dealing with traffic manage- 
ment's impact on export sales and its 
importance in relation to foreign com- 
merce. Prepared along the broadest pos- 
sible lines, it treats fully all matters 
concerned with public regulation of the 
freight forwarding industry and U. S. 
foreign commerce. It is designed to 
serve those engaged in the export-import 
and forwarding fields as a guide in their 
daily work. Every phase of exporting and 
importing procedures are covered as 
well as the relationship of the Foreign 
Freight Forwarder to the exporter and 
importer. 


Order your copy now 
To Be Published August 20, 1957 


PRICE $7.75 PER COPY 
Book Department 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 
10 Bridge St. New York 4, N. Y. 
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goods may take a little longer.” 

In the London area, pickup and de- 
livery start at a halfpenny per kilo, with 
a minimum of 2/6d. Does Pan Am per- 
form pickup and delivery services? 

“Very, very little of it,’ Coxall as- 
serts. “We try hard to keep from being 
a surface carrier. Most of the pickups 
and deliveries are handled by the for- 
warders and agents. It is my personal 
belief that a carrier should be a sort of 
auxiliary to the forwarder and agent, 
so far as pickup and delivery are con- 
cerned. If the forwarder is unable to 
do the operation, then Pan Am should 
be in a position to step in and do it. 
The forwarder is so important to us. 
We must cooperate with him as much 
as is feasible.” 


FRANKFURT 


k ARL J. KLEIN, Pan Am’s 36- 
year old station cargo super- 
visor at Rhein-Main Airport, is 
a busy, energetic young man, who 
seemingly can do a number of things si- 
multaneously without ruffling a feather. 
The interview with Klein, conducted in 
his office, is punctuated by phone calls, 
exchanges with personnel, and swiftly 
dictated letters and memoranda. All 
around us is an air of fast-moving efh- 
ciency: office workers and visitors speak 
quietly; there is a regular staccato 
rhythm of typewriters. At one point 
Klein halts for a moment, reads a letter 
just handed to him, and turns it over 
to me with a smile. 

“It’s from a brush manufacturer,” he 
says. “He has a consignment for New 
York, and he has heard it is possible to 
ship brushes by air with minimum 
packing.” 

Minimum packing, of course, is one 
of air cargo’s inherent economies for 
the shipper. For years serious air cargo 
men have bombarded shippers with 
facts and figures proving the fact, but 
often these have fallen on deaf and 
prejudiced ears. How are West Ger- 
many’s shippers responding to these ef- 
forts at education? Klein replies: 

“Although we have a long and hard 
road ahead of us, many German ship- 
pers are really doing a professional 
packing job. They are taking advantage 
of weight savings. Some of the pack- 
ages we receive from the United States 
are quite bad. We have found that a 
large percentage of the cartons that ar- 
rive in Frankfurt in a crushed condition 
are so because the shipper has neg- 
lected to fill the empty spaces in the 
containers. The educational job is far 
from finished.” 

Air cargo education, in and out of 
the company, is a special hobby of 
Klein. A classroom has been set up on 
the premises, equipped with a sound 
movie and slide projector, screen, route 
maps, blown-up documents, posters, 


globe, and Clipper Cargo literature. 
Klein, who has served as cargo instruc- 
tor at Pan Am’s Atlantic Division traf- 
fic and sales school in London, is in 
full supervision of the classroom. He 
has drawn up courses in cargo reserva- 
tions procedures and cargo service, and 
he participates as one of the instructors 
in both of these. The reservations 
course runs for 10 days and the service 
course for nine. 

The educational process manifests it- 
self in another way. As a labor of love, 
Klein prepares a weekly mimeographed 
bulletin which details the developments 
of the week (changes in rates, sched- 
ules, news of sales activities, etc.). It 
is designed to keep the cargo staff well- 
informed and to assist its working as a 
fully-integrated team. The bulletins are 
not discarded after a reading; they are 
filed in special folders for future refer- 
ence. 

Klein did not begin his career as a 
purely cargo man. He came to Pan Am 
in 1948 as liaison between his company 
and American Overseas Airlines, con- 
cerned with both passenger and cargo 
business. With the merger of the two 
carriers in 1950. he became assistant 
cargo supervisor, moving up to his pres- 
ent post in 1952. Since that time he has 
authored numerous articles on air cargo 
for German shipping periodicals. Al- 
though his enthusiasm about his work 
becomes almost immediately apparent, 
he denies owning a monopoly in such 
feeling. 

“All of us in Pan Am cargo are ex- 
tremely enthusiastic about our profes- 
sion.” he says. “You ought to have 
seen us when we got together in Lon- 
don. Even when we relaxed, with no 
one to force us to talk shop, all we 
talked about was cargo, cargo, cargo. 
I must admit that when I came into the 
cargo business, I really found myself.” 

Some 30 airlines land at Frankfurt. 
Ninety percent of Pan Am’s own flights 
depart the same day. Due to the high 
frequency, there is “very little cargo 
layover.” By reason of Rhein-Main Air- 
port’s significance as one of the most 
important transit points in Europe, Pan 
Am places special stress on the ex- 
pedited transfer of cargo. Various types 
of materials-handling equipment help 
to make the process smoother. Customs 
facilitation lends an important hand 
also. 

“Our customs officers are very co- 
operative,” Klein says. “They have an 
excellent attitude toward air cargo. 
Zollrat Beppler, who is in charge of 
customs at this airport, is extremely 
broad-minded and progressive with re- 
spect to procedures. He is a veteran 
airport customs man and he recognizes 
that air shipments require facilitation. 

“Now, of course, our customs men 
have laws to follow. They all under- 
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stand that Germany is an export coun- 
try, and they do as much as possible to 
expedite matters. They are aware of 
the need for special handling of air 
cargo and they operate accordingly. 
Zollrat Beppler wants to make business 
for Germany, not block it.” 

Customs never shuts down at Rhein- 
Main. A full staff is available from 
7 a.m. to 7 p.m., Monday through Satur- 
day. A smaller night staff clears emer- 
gency shipments only — perishables, 
drugs, and live animals. On Sundays 
and holidays, a skeleton crew works 
around the clock. Extra charges for 
overtime work have been eliminated. 

Pan Am normally has a basic com- 
plement of 19 persons engaged in cargo 
at the station. (This does not include 
handling which is under Operations’ 
jurisdiction.) Between April and De- 
cember the staff is increased by approx- 
imately 40%. 

The Frankfurt sales district—this in- 
cludes Heidelberg, Mannheim, Wurz- 
burg, Kassel, Koblenz, and the Saar— 
is covered by Ernst Wille and Friedrich 
Zenker. (Sales personnel are respon- 
sible to William A. Naylor, district 
traffic and sales manager at Frankfurt. 
Klein is answerable to Daniel J. Cal- 
lahan, traffic manager.) Comprising 
roughly one-quarter of West Germany, 
the Frankfurt district stands second to 
the London district (which includes all 
of the United Kingdom) as the chief 
European revenue producer. Last year 
the district recorded a 26% increase in 
export revenue and a 25% increase in 
export volume over the totals for 1955. 

“We are—how do you say it?—only 
scratching the surface of sales possi- 
bilities,” Zenker states unequivocally. 
“Yes, we use cost analyses. But we 
need the cooperation of firms to provide 
these analyses. This has become a deli- 
cate problem. Very often the top ex- 
ecutives are traveling out of the coun- 
try. The lower ranks of executives are 
jealous of their company statistics; 
they are afraid to release them to us. 
We cannot do the study for them with- 
out these necessary figures.” 

“German businessmen are conserva- 
tive.” Klein interjects. “Even though 
our record shows steady progress, there 
is a great deal ahead of us in air 
cargo. You may study our figures and 
judge that because each year they are 
higher than the last, therefore we have 
grown. In my personal opinion, cargo 
flown out of Germany has not, in the 
true sense, increased. The reason we 
are carrying more cargo is because my 
country’s export business is booming. 
There are more shipments, but they are 
the same shippers. Germany is now 
the world’s leading motor car exporter, 
but what has been accomplished to con- 
vert that industry to air, except for 
emergency movements? Very little.” 
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What about Germany’s powerful for- 
warding industry? I inquire. What is 
it doing to acquaint shippers with the 
particular values of transporting goods 
by air? 

“The forwarders,” Klein replies, “are 
beginning to recognize a future in the 
air, although the great volume is not 
yet here. They are opening air cargo 
departments at an increasing rate. The 
forwarders are starting to push air 


more strongly. The important results, | 


however, are still to come.” 

In answer to a question as to what 
extent Pan Am is benefitting from its 
contacts with the forwarders of West 
Germany, Klein declares: 

“The agents and consolidators of 
West Germany give us 70% of our 
revenues here. Most of these firms have 
opened offices at the airport. Deugro 
is our station’s biggest customer. Its 
traffic far exceeds the traffic given us by 
the other shippers.” 

Eighty-five percent of the interconti- 
nental shipments are on a_reserved- 
space basis. Volumewise, the top ex- 
port commodities are, in the order 
named, cameras, drugs and chemicals, 
machinery, and novelties. From across 
the North Atlantic, drugs and chemicals 
and electrical equipment are the heavi- 
est imports; and from the rest of the 
world, it is textiles, furs, and spare 
parts and accessories which arrive in 
heaviest supply. There are numerous 
types of shipments, moving over shorter 
distances, which form dependable loads 
for Pan Am’s Frankfurt organization. 
Among these are 4,800 kilos of news- 
papers per week, for European destina- 
tions; and, during the Spring season, 
700 to 1,000 kilos of cut flowers per 
day, to Berlin. 

The outbound cargo warehouse was 
recently enlarged to accommodate the 
growth factor. The inbound cargo 
building, where each airline has its own 
shed, is of model design. It includes 
the latest customs facilities. Offices are 
arranged on a production-line basis, al- 
lowing shippers or their representatives 
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¢ Daily services to 
Europe, the Near and 
Middle East. 

« Pick-up service 
available. 


MOST IMPORTANT! 
Get more information 
from your forwarder 
or nearest 
LUFTHANSA 5 
OFFICE : 


LUFTHANSA 


Air Cargo Division, 132 Front Street 
555 Fifth Avenue, NewYork ¢ MU 2-9100 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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to move from window to window, with 
minimum lost motion, until the pro- 
cedure has been completed. 


ROME 
\ BOUT 40% of all the cargo flown 


out of Rome, I am told, is hauled 

by Pan Am. This is a hefty 

chunk of traffic and I show my surprise. 
“We worked for it,” Vittorio Verrec- 
chia says definitely. “We worked hard.” 
Verrecchia, the airline’s cargo sales 
supervisor for Central and Southern 
Italy, is a voluble man, especially when 
making a point. He radiates a type of 
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Transatlantic Mark 


In the two-week period ending July 
6, Pan American World Airways smash- 
ed all previous company records for 
the airlift of cargo eastbound across 
the Atlantic. A total of 169,840 pounds 
was registered for the 1|4-day period. 
Pan Am has a total of 83 weekly trans- 
atlantic flights, including six all-cargo 


virile salesmanship one is more apt to 
find in the United States than on the 
Continent. As an Italian he is some- 
what of an oddity, having been born in 
Cardiff, Wales, reared in Paris, and, 
after his father’s death, returned with 
his family to his parents’ native land. 

Pan Am’s first cargo employee in 
Italy, Verrecchia was responsible for 
establishing the operation in that coun- 
try. A single room in the Rome offices 
of Ital Atlantic Express, the airline’s 
general agent, served as headquarters. 
That was back in the early Spring of 
1948, when few people talked air cargo 
and fewer believed it would amount to 
anything more than a courtesy. When 
the agency agreement with Ital Atlantic 
terminated in 1950—its owner, Lam- 
berto Micangeli, currently serves as 
technical adviser—Pan Am set up its 
own cargo office. By that time Verrec- 
chia had one assistant; a second one 
came three months later. Today the 
Rome area (from the Gothic Line to the 
southernmost part of Italy) has nine 
cargo personnel, while three are as- 
signed to the Milan district (northward 
from the Gothic Line to the borders of 
Austria, Germany, Switzerland and 
Yugoslavia). 

“T still remember our first shipment,” 
Verrecchia says. “It was from Gondrand. 
I remember even the weight—a little 
over 350 kilos. It was consigned to 
Caracas. The shipment arrived there 
in record time and we have kept Gon- 
drand’s business ever since.” 

According to Verrecchia, the shipper 
likes something more than a calling 
card to deal with. From the beginning 
of his career he has slammed away at 
personalizing his sales operations to 
overcome the resistance of skeptical 
shippers. In his zeal to facilitate move- 
ment and report progress information 
to consignors and consignees, he has 
earned somewhat of a_ transatlantic 
reputation as a veritable fountainhead 
of teletype messages. Expensive? Ver- 
recchia admits it with a characteristic 
shrug. 

“What else was one to do with all 
that terrific competition in Italy? We 
were unknown in Italy when we started. 
The other carriers had a big start on 
us. We had to prove our point to the 
shippers.” 


It has been proved, apparently—to 
the tune of 581,995 kilos handled at 
Pan Am’s Ciampino Airport facility, 
62% of it outbound. October was the 
peak export month; for imports it was 
July. The volume of cargo handled in 
1956 was 10% above the total for the 
previous year. Space for 60% of all 
outgoing freighi is reserved. 

Due to the fact that Pan Am has no 
landing rights at industrial Milan, 80% 
of the exports airlifted out of the coun- 
try by the carrier move through Rome. 
The balance is hauled to London and 
Paris by European air carriers to make 
the connecting Pan Am flight. With 
respect to the latter feeder services, 
these are operated by British Euro- 
pean Airways and Alitalia, to London; 
and by Air France and Alitalia, to 
Paris. 

A van assigned to Clipper Cargo op- 
erates out of the city office at 75 Via 
San Nicolé da Tolentino. It makes 
daily pickups at the railway station of 
freight consigned to the airline for 
transshipment. The city office, which is 
supervised by Aldo Pellegrino, finds its 
daily peak between the hours of 10 a.m. 
and 1:30 p.m. It receives 80% of its 
volume from the forwarders. At the 
airport office, headed by Ugo Grassi, 
station cargo supervisor, the figure is 
nearer 95%. 


Top generators of traffic for Pan Am, 
Verrecchia asserts, are Air Express In- 
ternationa, ASM, Gondrand, Viaggi 
Africa, Stein & Co., Missori & Tavani, 
Di Giovanni & Co., De Rosa & Co., 
Romana Spedezioni, and Danzas & Co. 
In Italy nearly every forwarder is a 
customs broker, or, at least, has one on 
his payroll. 

Pan Am’s biggest individual shipper 
is the newspaper distribution firm of 
CEIT, with considerable quantities of 
newspapers and magazines consigned 
to El Libro Italiano, in Caracas. Ship- 
ments to Caracas average 250 kilos 
daily—the steady result of a visit to 
Rome six years ago by El Libro Itali- 
ano’s owner and operator, Mrs. Cuccu- 
rulo, for whom Verrecchia set up a 
closely integrated airshipping schedule. 
What lower rates can do for volume is 
underscored by the effect of a com- 
modity rate on newspapers destined to 
Caracas, established January 1, 1957: 
volume went up 25% “and is still ris- 
ing.” 

The airline has a couple of windows 
on busy Via Bissolati which it offers to 
shippers for display purposes. At this 
time an attractive display of fashions 
for the signorina—airborne, of course 
—is drawing interested crowds. How 
this is accomplished is illustrated by 
Verrecchia as a practical lesson. I ac- 
company him to the business premises 
of an exporter of musical instruments 
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and phonograph records where a half- 
hour’s delivery of enthusiasm earns the 
loan of valuable props for a new win- 
dow. Coming out, he chortles: 

“Now everybody is happy. They get 
free publicity. We promote cargo.” 

Driving to Ciampino along the ruin- 
flanked Old Appian Way, the cargo 
man launches into a lengthy monologue 
on the demanding job of educating 
shippers: 

“It is not like other types of selling. 
I often spend many, many hours teach- 
ing a new shipper every detail of air 
cargo—how he can use it to his best 
advantage, how to avoid inconveniences, 
what the customs formalities are, and 
so on. New shippers are timid. It is 
hard to figure out what they think some- 
times. Of course, it is their inexperi- 
ence. We have to show them to prove 
what we claim. Afterward, it is a dif- 
ferent story. Look at the camera manu- 
facturer, Leon Baume. He is the owner 
of Rectaflex. Because he is eager to 
compete in the United States market, 
he ships by air regardless of the con- 
signees’ instructions. He absorbs the 
extra cost of transportation. Why? 
Because he knows that the faster they 
get their cameras, the faster he will 
receive orders for more.” 


The airport cargo warehouse. which 
is under the aegis of Ugo Grassi, is 
located at the western end of Ciampino. 
Placed underground, with wide con- 
crete ramps descending to its doors, the 
facility has walled areas assigned to 
Pan Am, TWA, SAS, LAI, Alitalia, 
El Al, Olympic, Sabena, LAV, and 
Iberia. Valuables are stored in the 
customs safe unstairs. 


Pan Am has five cargo personnel at 
the airport. The export commodities 
occupying most of their time are news- 
papers, wearing apparel and _ acces- 
sories, and films, in the order named. 
Inbound, the foremost three types of 
shipments are general cargo (which in- 
cludes diplomatic material), personal 
effects, and developed and undeveloped 
film, in that sequence. 

“But there is plenty of everything 
else,” Grassi says with a big smile. 
“Look there. Do you know what is 
under the wrapping? A life-size bronze 
statue of our Roman wolf. It is going 
to the city of Rome, New York. And 


Transpacific All-Cargo 


DC4 Airfreighter 
San Francisco and Honolulu was inau- 
aurated last month. According to Willis 
G. Lipscomb, vice president-traffic and 
sales, the all-cargo service departs San 
Francisco every Wednesday at 11:59 


service between 


H lul 


p.m., reaching t Thursday at 
9:05 a.m. Return flight leaves the same 
night at II o'clock, arriving in San 
Francisco at 2:55 p.m. Friday. 
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that crate—it contains a marble mosaic 
of President Eisenhower.” 

“You ought to be around here when 
the Sardinian donkeys are shipped,” 
Verrecchia puts in. “They are not much 
bigger than a sheepdog. More and 
more people are buying them for pets. 
Even Mel Ferrer bought one for his 
son. I think it is an important potential 
for us.” 

Customs is open every day of the 
year, from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m., after which 
time the overtime rate of 2,000 lire 
($3.20) per shipment is applied to 
commercial accounts. Grassi points out 
that perishables can be cleared at any 
time of the day or night, but prior ar- 
rangements are necessary for Sunday 
and holiday shipments. 

An airport tax on cargo is levied on 
the shipper or receiver. The tax 
amounts to five lire (8/10 of 1¢) per 
kilo, with a minimum of 50 lire (8¢). 
The airport authority collects the taxes 
on outbound cargo, using the carrier 
as its collection agent. Inbound taxes 
are paid directly to customs. 

Most of the airlines customs broker- 
age work at Ciampino is handled by 
Aeroservize, S.R.L., which has offices 
on both sides of the airport. Its pro- 
prietor, Leonardo Belli, is introduced 
to me, and through an interpreter I 
remark that he looks busy and harassed. 
He throws his hands into the air. 

“A man in this business never has 
enough hands,” he says. Then he 
smiles suddenly and adds: “But always 
there is time for a little espresso. You 
will join me?” 


PARIS 


HE cargo warehouse for most of 
ike air carriers at Orly is a ram- 

shackle wooden shed. Its maga- 
sins export—cargo sheds—are occupied 
by the freight hauled by 15 inter- 
national airlines. Eighty-three percent 
of Pan Am’s export shipments come 
directly here; the balance is accumu- 
lated at 3 Cité d’Hauteville in Paris, 
for transfer to Orly. According to 
Pierre Pavia, cargo sales representa- 
tive, approximately 60% of the air ex- 
port volume from the Paris area is 
flown out by Pan Am. 

Pavia, a French Air Force veteran 
formerly associated with Union <Aero- 
maritime de Transport and the Paris 
Air Freight Exchange (a watered-down 
version of the Baltic Air Freight Ex- 
change in London), works directly un- 
der Pierre Naudin, cargo sales super- 
visor for France. Naudin, at this mo- 
ment, is in New York, and it falls to 
Pavia to play host and guide. 

“There are five of us in the cargo 
sales department,” Pavia says. “Marcel 
Liuggi is another one of our cargo 
sales representatives. And at the air- 
port there are Jean-Marie Commeau, 


who is cargo supervisor, and Franck 
Ture, who is the assistant supervisor. 
A dozen cargo men are at Orly. Michael 
George—he is the assistant to Norbert 
Baillen, district traffic and sales man- 
ager for the country—is in charge of 
all sales.” 

Pavia ruffles through a file of papers, 
then brings one sheet forth. 

“Aha!” he says triumphantly. “Last 
year we flew 489,100 kilos outbound 
and 193,024 kilos inbound. Look at 
what the totals were the year before: 
325,900 kilos outbound and 82,639 kilos 
inbound. That is in all directions. 
Good, eh?” 

“How much of this volume was given 
to you by the forwarders?” I inquire. 

“Eighty-five percent,” Pavia promptly 
replies. 

“Which forwarding firms are the most 
active?” 

“The leaders. I would say, are Win- 
gate & Johnston, Mory & Cie, and Air 
Groupage. This Air Groupage is made 
up of five cargo sales agents. Mory 
also acts as official customs broker for 
Pan American.” 

Pan Am’s steady increase in export 
traffic out of this gateway leans heavily 
on wearing apparel, textiles, musical 
instruments, and pharmaceuticals. Com- 
ing into Paris from abroad in large 
volume are different types of wearing 
apparel, textiles, and pharmaceuticals, 
as well as machinery and machine parts. 

Customs procedures at Orly, I find, 
have not improved since my last visit 
here. Discussing it with Franck Ture— 
Commeau is out of the country—he 
shakes his head a little sadly. 

“T will show you,” he says. 

He leads me to Pan Am’s cargo shed 
and points to two locks securing the 
door. 

“One of these is a customs lock,” he 
says; “the other one is Pan American’s. 
Let us say I want to unlock the door. 
I cannot. Why? Because the customs 
guard has the key to the other lock. 
So I must look for the customs guard. 
Very often he is busy somewhere else. 
I must wait until he has finished. It 
is not good.” 

French customs regulations require 
that all the information appearing on 
the airline manifest be copied in quad- 
ruplicate on a form called “the D-80” 
(Exportation Par Avion). This is to 
assist customs in checking shippers’ ex- 
port declarations. One of the D-80s 
is for the customs warehouse man; 
another for customs statistical pur- 
poses; the third for presentation when 
taking merchandise out of the ware- 
house; the fourth retained by the air- 
line. 

Activity at the airport has two peaks 
each day, the first lasting from 10 a.m. 
to noon, and the more rugged one begin- 
ning at 4 p.m. and frequently lasting 


AIR-SEA FORWARDERS, Inc. 


Registered by CAB @ FMB No. 682 
Authorized |ATA Air Carge Agents 
406 S. Main St., Los Angeles 13, Callfornie 
Phone: MAdison 6-436! 


AMERICAN 
SHIPPERS 


INC. 
315 W. 36th St. & IDLEWILD AIRPORT 
LO 5-2777 OL 6-5835 


BARNETT INT'L 


FORWARDERS, INC. 


543 W. 43rd St., N. Y. C. Cl 5-6080 


PETER A. BERNACKI, INC. 


Authorized Air Cargo Agent 
CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarders 


26 Broadway Cargo Builidng No. 80 
New York 4, N.Y. N.Y. International Airport 
Phone: BO 9-6800 Jamaica 30, N.Y. OL 6-5435 


FLYING CARGO, INC. 
CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarder 
Authorized [ATA Air Cargo Agent 
140 Cedar St., New York 6, N.Y. 
Phone: BArclay 7-1710 


HENSEL, BRUCKMANN & 
LORBACHER, INC. 


Customs Brokers 
Air Freight Consolidators to Europe 


New York: Idlewild Airport: 
6 State St. wr No. 80 
DI 4-2390 OL 6-5160 


CABLE: VINTHOM OLYMPIA 6-5453 
“Time is an element of profit’ 


V.T. MANCUSI 


CUSTOMS BROKER * AIR FREIGHT FORWARDER 
Cargo Service Building, No. 80 
New York International Airport 
Jamaica 30, L. |., New York 


H. G. OLLENDORFF, INC. 


CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarders 
Authorized IATA Air Cargo Agent 


239-243 W. 68th St., New York 23, X. Y, 


Phone: TRafalgar 4-0156 


J. D. Smith Inter-Ocean, Inc. 
CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarders 
Authorized IATA Air Cargo Agent 


Service 5 
New Yor 6 N.Y. ‘Idlewild Airport® 
BO 9-2330 OL 6-5870 
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until midnight. Loading personnel are 
airport employees. Mechanical han- 
dling equipment likewise is airport 
property and is obtained on a rental 
basis. 

Ture, who has spent the last seven 
years with the airline, is completely 
absorbed in his job. Hobbies among 
cargo traffic men are not rare, but 
Ture’s is as unusual as the barber who 
fashioned perukes on Sunday: in his 
spare time he gets a kick out of solving 
intricate loading problems. 

There is an opportunity to have a 
chat with Claude Goustille, Air Ex- 
press International’s manager for 
France. Over bottles of beer at a side- 
walk cafe, Goustille reports a doubling 
of volume in 1956 over 1955, with the 
increase in revenue during this period 
amounting to 50%. The first quarter of 
1957 showed volume still at its pre- 
cipitous climb, registering an increase 
of 102% over the same period a year 
ago. Manufacturers of textiles, fancy 
goods, pharmaceuticals, and spare parts 
are AEI’s leading export commodities. 
Last year, the air freight forwarding 
firm established a branch at Lyons to 
serve the important textile industry 
there. 

Rising volume _ notwithstanding, 
Goustille is unhappy about the demise 
of special low rates for mixed consign- 
ments flown over the North Atlantic. 

“We offer commodity rates to ship- 
pers. Having to pay the airlines the 
higher general cargo rate when the 
shipments come small, we have been 
hit pretty hard.” 

I speak, too, with Fred J. Walker, 
manager of W. Wingate & Johnston 
S.A.R.L. The forwarding firm, founded 
in London in 1815, opened its Paris 
office in 1906, the latter becoming a 
French company in 1936. Walker, an 
old Cunard man, has been with Win- 
gate & Johnston approximately a quar- 
ter-century. The company claims to 
generate more traffic to the United 
States and Canada than any other 
similar firm. 

Like Goustille, Walker is bitter about 


How Jet Transports Will 
Step Up the Tempo of 
International Air Shipping 


ROUTE MILES HOURS MINUTES 
New York-Paris.. 3,750 6 35 
New York-London 3,535 6 15 
New York- 

Buenos Aires.. 5,415 1 15 
Chicago-London . 3,950 6 45 
Tokyo-Seattle ... 4,770 8 32 
Honolulu- 

San Francisco.. 2,420 4 30 


Honolulu-Seattle . 2,785 5 
Los Angeles- 
Guatemala .... 2,270 eS *. 15 
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the elimination of IATA’s mixed con- 
signment rule. He views the action as 
ill-advised and a deterrent to the future 
of air cargo. His own firm, he states, 
has reversed a procedure that previ- 
ously had become normal: it has re- 
turned to the practice of shipping all 
transatlantic consignments weighing up 
to 15 kilos by steamer. 

There are honest differences of opin- 
ion on the current rate situation, here 
in France and elsewhere. Pan Am has 
gone on record as favoring a mixed- 
consignment rule. There is little doubt 
that this dispute is but a passing phase 
in the development of international air 
cargo. Steadily rising volume proves 
the fact. 


Waiting to board the homeward flight 


from Orly, Pavia and I discuss this 
point. He lights a cigarette and nods 
at a freight-laden airport trailer being 
drawn to planeside. 

“It is here,” he says. ‘Who can stop 
it?” 


NEW YORK 


IGH above the canyons of mid- 
Hinicnnatcs on the 57th floor of 

the Chrysler Building, Willis G. 
Lipscomb, vice president-traffic and 
sales, guides the destinies of Clipper 
Cargo. His big, glistening desk has 
small, neat stacks of papers on it at 
one end. A wall map of the world looks 
down on him as a perpetual reminder 
of the scope of his job. 

“The future of air cargo,” he says, 
leaning back in his chair and toying 
with a pencil, “depends on a number of 
things: the right rates, the right ser- 
vice, and the right promotion. Take 
today’s rate structure as an example: 
it’s of the horse-and-buggy days. Pan 
American has the cargo rate structure 
under heavy and constant review. We 
believe in cargo and we are working 
toward its future. Our record proves 
ag 

In the postward period spanning the 
years 1946-56, Pan Am’s annual revenue 
cargo ton-mileage for the system roc- 
keted more than sevenfold—from 11,- 
381,000 in 1946 to 80,923,000 last year 
(see chart on page 12). Volume in 
1957 is running substantially ahead of 
1956. The company’s officials confi- 
dently anticipate going beyond the 100 
million ton-mile mark this year. Should 
this occur—and current statistics in- 
dicate this will be no severe problem— 
Pan Am will be the first international 
air carrier to achieve this goal. It is 
the world’s leading carrier of inter- 
national air freight, followed, in order, 
by KLM, BOAC, Air France, and SAS 
(to name the Big Five). 

“It is perfectly reasonable to expect 
a cargo growth of 50% per year in the 
near future,” Lipscomb declares. “Our 
airline has come to one definite con- 


clusion: the essentiality of giving rate 
consideration to volume shippers.” 

He pauses thoughtfully, then adds: 

“As I see it, there is a selfish oppor- 
tunity for growth and it is tied up with 
serving the shipping public. Where 
lower rates are possible, we would pre- 
fer to pass them on to the shippers 
after a reasonable return to the carrier. 
These lower rates can come about 
through the development and _utiliza- 
tion of more scientific methods. All of 
us at Pan American are dedicated to 
achieve the absolute maximum potential 
of the air cargo market.” 

Virginia-born, Lipscomb came to the 
air transportation business via sales 
stints in the tobacco and coal indus- 
tries. Joining American Airlines in 
1929 (this was not long after air ex- 
press got its start, and air freight— 
who ever heard of it?), his was a 
steady ascent during the next 18 years. 
When he forsook the domestic end of 
the business for the international with 


Pan Am in 1947, he was American’s 


assistant vice president-sales. Asked 
when he first began to regard freight 
seriously, he is quick to remind one 
that he was around at American when 
it developed the industry’s first air 
freight tariff. 

“The more I got into it, the more I 
saw its tremendous future.” 

On the subject of freight forwarders, 
Lipscomb has this to say: 

“To us at Pan American, the jaun- 
diced view of forwarders is incompre- 
hensible. We are striving to the ut- 
most to work with them. We want to 
help the forwarders and we want their 
help in developing the air cargo mar- 
ket. The development of air cargo has 
been slowed tremendously by the ar- 
chaic viewpoint of many carriers.” 

The current fleet of Pan American 
World Airways consists of 120 cargo- 
passenger planes (43 DC-6Bs; 25 B- 
377s; 25 DC-7Cs; 13 DC-4s; seven 
DC-7Bs; five CV-240s; two DC-6As) 
and 14 airfreighters (13 DC-4s; one 
DC-6A). 

For Pan Am, the Jet Era opens in 
December, 1958, when it is scheduled 
to take delivery of the first of its 44 
ordered 575-mile-an-hour jet trans- 
ports. It will be a Boeing 707. A fleet 
of 23 Boeing jets will be received be- 
tween then and 1960. The balance of 
the jet aircraft will be made up by 21 
Douglas DC-8s, five to be received in 
1959 and 16 in 1960. Investment in 
these planes is better than a quarter- 
billion dollars. To the shipper this 
means another new concept in delivery 
time, as the chart on this page in- 
dicates. 


In response to a direct query, Lips- 
comb admits Pan Am is considering 
converting a good portion of its conven- 
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tional transports to all-cargo utilization 
when delivery of the 707s and DC-8s, 
“but there is no definite decision on this 
yet.” 

Would the airline consider the pur- 
chase of foreign-manufactured cargo- 
planes? 

“We are not committed to purchase 
American aircraft exclusively,” he re- 
sponds. “Pan American will buy any 
kind of an airfreighter if it meets our 
specifications. If a European aircraft 
is superior, we would be foolish not to 
buy it. If its specifications and per- 
formance were the same as those of an 
American plane, we would prefer the 
American aircraft.” 

Newly come as cargo manager- 
system is Wendell R. Stevens, former 
manager of tariffs and _ schedules. 
Trained as an aeronautical engineer, 
but nudged into airline sales by the 
exigencies of the depression of the 
Thirties, he has bridged the decades 
with a record of successes in more than 
a few areas. It is a far cry from the 
days in 1934 when Stevens pecked at 
a typewriter for American Airlines to 
the present when his name is one of 
the best-known in IATA circles. He 
came to Pan Am in 1949 after a few 
interim years as a specialist in sales 
organization and administration for the 
aviation consulting firm of Charles A. 
Rheinstrom, Inc. 

“Our position is clear,” Stevens says, 
as if surprised the question comes up 
at all. “Pan American’s objective is to 
bring cargo revenues up to passenger 
revenues. And we will do it. The air- 
lines carry only a fraction of 1% of 
all the freight transported across the 
Atlantic. I don’t see why, with proper 
application of our resources, we can’t 
increase cargo revenues tenfold in the 
not-too-distant future. There’s enough 
business around to do it. At that we 
wouldn’t be making even a dent in the 
total transatlantic market.” 

Stevens considers the current cargo 
rate structure to be the principal cul 
de sac in the airlines’ effort to boost 
their cargo traffic and revenue at an 
accelerated pace. 

“There has got to be an understand- 
ing—an international understanding— 
on how to approach the development of 
air cargo.” 

An urgency is inherent in this sought- 
for concord. As Stevens points out, 
the soon-to-come jets will be traveling 
at roughly twice the speed of piston- 
engine aircraft; and there will be space 
for some 2,500 kilos of cargo in each 
jet carrying 153 passengers and bag- 
gage nonstrop, New York-London, in 
either direction. Faster transport means 
faster turn-around, and this will place 
an added responsibility on cargo sales 
(not to mention cargo loading). It is 
here, Stevens says, the consolidators 


will be put on their mettle. Pan Am 
“wants to give the consolidators and 
agents the incentive to go out and sell.” 
Moreover, Stevens believes “competition 
among the consolidators may evolve the 
best service to the shipper.” 

In the matter of current sales possi- 
bilities, Leonard “Pete” Cornwall, cargo 
sales manager-United States, is in total 
agreement with Stevens. 

“There’s a lot of stuff going by sur- 
face today that should go by air at 
today’s rates,” he makes it emphati- 
cally known. “Our competition is the 
steamship. Careful sales engineering 
is at least one way to help realize the 
potential.” 

But this often is an exacting and de- 
manding task. George R. Moore, New 
York district cargo sales manager, 
points out that he is at present engaged 
in one important sales engineering as- 
signment which is likely to consume all 
of six months. It is a major industrial 
shipper, and the dollars-and-cents re- 
sults of the distribution blueprint Pan 
Am would provide are not expected to 
show for several years. 

“This is an extreme case, of course,” 
Moore says. “In hundreds of instances 
we have been able to guide the shipper 
to immediate economies through the 
use of air. We go beyond mere cost 
analysis. One of our main objectives 
is to induce the shipper to analyze his 
own expenses. We help to bring to the 
surface the many hidden economic fac- 
tors not immediately apparent. It’s not 
just working with the traffic manager. 
The export manager, sales manager, 
and service manager all come into the 
picture.” 


Cornwall and Moore, who work to- 
gether in close harmony, started in 
Clipper Cargo in 1946. They worked 
as a night-shift team in New York. 
When Cornwall went on to Lisbon a 
year later to take over the post of 
regional cargo manager, Moore began 
to move up Pan Am’s cargo sales lad- 
der until today he heads the most im- 
portant sales district in the global 
system. Meanwhile, Cornwall succes- 
sively filled the posts of Atlantic Divi- 
sion cargo sales superindendent and 
Middle East regional traffic and sales 
manager at Beirut before assuming his 
present job in which he holds sway 
over 26 United States and three Cana- 
dian sales offices generating freight for 
Pan Am’s 13 gateways. Rounding out 
his professional background is a pre- 
war association with freight traffic at 
the New York Central Railroad; and, 
during the war, assigned to a military 
railway operating between Iran and 
Russia, then to the Air Transport Com- 
mand—military cargo, naturally. 

At Pan Am you are apt to hear that 
approximately every five minutes, some- 
where in the world, a transport bearing 
the insignia of Pan American World 
Airways is taking off or landing. 

A little elementary arithmetic veri- 
fies the claim. Also, a little more 
mathematical application will tell you 
that these combination and all-cargo 
transports roaring through the skies to 
every continent offer shippers a total 
airlift of some 650 tons a day. eee 


In the next instalment of Clipper Cargo 
Diary, Richard Malkin reports the re- 
sults of his observations and scores of 
interviews at Miami, Latin America, and 
the West Coast United States. This will 
appear in the September issue. 


AIR FREIGHT FORWARDERS INVESTIGATION 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Pan American: 


In the original decision in the Air 
Freight Forwarder Case (International), 
after citing the dangers in permitting use 
by forwarders of irregular carriers in 
foreign air transportation, the Board 
stated: “There is no reason for us to lend 
any encouragement to such possible dis- 
turbances, especially since there is no 
showing in the record that the use of 
the irregular air carriers is indispensable, 
or even essential to the efficient and satis- 
factory operation of overseas and foreign 
air freight forwarders.” The basis for a 
finding of need in the present proceeding 
is no more impressive. The Examiner, 
however, disagrees. He asserts that the 
present cargo airlift provided by the air- 
lines engaged in scheduled service is 
inadequate and that use of the irregular 
carriers by forwarders would remedy this 
inadequacy. The Examiner also contends 
that his proposal is the only practicable 
means at the disposal of the Board to 
force down international cargo rates. In 
this portion of his report, the Examiner 
appears to be trying another case, i. e., the 
case of the supplemental or irregular car- 
riers against the certificated airlines. In 
the advocacy of his point of view, he has 


given emphasis to this aspect of the in- 
vestigation exceeding that ascribed to it 
by the forwarders themselves. . . . 

If it were a proper issue here, it would 
be Pan American’s position that there 
is no need for cargo lift additional to that 
provided by the certificated scheduled 
carriers. . . . As we have shown, the 
forwarders require reasonable stability in 
rates, particularly in international opera- 
tions, and they require regular availability 
of service, as do the shippers they serve. 
In proportion as the supplemental air 
carriers perform the role for which their 
existence has been justified, i. e., that of 
providing “infrequent,” “supplementary” 
service, they will be less useful to the 
forwarders. On the other hand, in propor- 
tion as their separate or coordinated ser- 
vices approach the frequency and regular- 
ity of the certificated services so that they 
lose their character as “supplemental” 
carriers so that their usefulness to the 
forwarders would increase, so would their 
destructive effect upon the scheduled ser- 
VROR ss. 

He (the Examiner) mentioned a 21,000- 
pound generator which required charter 
service without seeming to recognize that 
since this would not be a consolidated 
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shipment, it could hardly benefit the for- 
warder to charter an aircraft to carry it 
unless he planned to charge the shipper 
more than the shipper would have to pay 
for chartering the aircraft directly from 
the carrier. The same would be true of 
the other single shipment charters in- 
cluded in the Examiner’s list. There is, 
of course, no showing of need in the 
generator case cited. Obviously arrange- 
ments can be made for a planeload char- 
ter, either directly or through an agent, 
with either a certificated or supplemental 
air carrier under present authorizations. 
In cases where such a charter did not 
materialize, the assumption is that no 
suitable aircraft was available. This was 
the case with the generator; the Examiner 
ignored the testimony that because of the 
floor-bearing weights involved, no com- 
mercial plane built could carry the gen- 
erator. The right of a forwarder to char- 
ter an aircraft from a supplemental air 
carrier under these circumstances would 
be academic. Only two cases in the Ex- 
aminer’s list were discussed by him in 
detail. Both involved routes (United 
States-Venezuela and United States-South 
Africa) on which there is a very great 
directional imbalance in air cargo. In 
neither case was there the slightest in- 
dication that supplemental air carriers 
would be interested in engaging in one- 
way charters at rates sufficiently low to 
make such charters attractive. There is 
nothing whatsoever in the record to sup- 
port the Examiner’s statement that: “Sup- 
plemental air freight carrier services are 
designed to relieve situations . . . wherein 
there is. such a directional imbalance of 
cargo flow that additional two-way sched- 
uled service, which is normally tailored 
to the demands of passenger traffic, would 
not be warranted.” 

While as noted by the Examiner, 
Pan American is the principal air cargo 
operator, other scheduled certificated in- 
ternational airlines provide in total a 
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Air Commerce 


very considerable amount of cargo lift. 
Figures taken from the Form 41 Reports 
filed with the’ Civil Aeronautics Board 
show that for the year 1956, United States 
airlines carried 117,182 ton-miles of air 
cargo in overseas and international oper- 
ations. This compares with a total of 
96,898 revenue ton-miles carried in 1955, 
an increase of 20.9%. It is submitted that 
these figures, rather than the uncorrelated 
and misleading bits of testimony which the 
Examiner has listed, are the real test of 
the extent to which scheduled airlines are 
meeting the requirements of the public 
for overseas and international air cargo 
transportation. It also cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly that the growth of air 
cargo which the above figures represent 
is a growth which has been brought about 
by the maintenance, year in and year out, 
of dependable and regularly available 
service at reasonable rates by the sched- 
uled carriers. The irregular-supplemental 
carriers, for whose service the much- 
vaunted need is said to exist, have been 
free for many years to participate in this 
development of overseas and international 
air cargo. The record in this case is com- 
pletely barren of any evidence that these 
carriers have availed themselves of this 
opportunity. 

i Although it is understandable that 
the forwarders would wish to have any 
additional authority the Board might be 
willing to give them, not one of the nu- 
merous briefs submitted in their behalf 
suggested the above line of argument (the 
Examiner’s contention that the use of 
supplemental air carriers is required be- 
cause the CAB is powerless to break the 
scheduled carriers’ monopolistic control of 
rates) as a reason for granting such ad- 
ditional authority. The reason is that 
neither the facts nor the law supports 
the Examiner’s position. . . . The Examiner 
apparently was not aware that the inter- 
national air freight forwarders have no 
more right to charter the aircraft of 
certificated air carriers than they have 
to charter the aircraft of supplemental 
air carriers. While it appears from the 
definition section of Part 207 of the 
Economic Regulations that air carriers 
are not similarly prohibited from making 
available aircraft for such charters, the 
prohibition in Part 297 makes any as- 
sumed Part 207 authorization ineffective. 

.. He (the Examiner) states “The 
IATA air carrier members have succeeded 
in raising transatlantic air freight rates 
by 5%; they have eliminated the Mixed 
Consignment Rule, thereby reducing the 
spread available to forwarders and have 
redefined and generally tightened the 
transatlantic specific commodity classifi- 
cation.” Coupled with his repeated state- 
ments that the carriers have been able 
to do this because the Board is powerless 
to prevent such actions except where 
there are antitrust implications, the clear 
impression is of a Board casting about 
vainly for ways to control carrier actions 
of which it strongly disapproves. There 
are several things wrong with the picture. 
First, as the Board’s orders show, far 
from disapproving, it approved and in 
some cases it had strongly urged the ac- 
tions taken. Second, if it disagreed with 
what was done, there is no reason to 
believe that it would have failed to say 
so. Furthermore, the Board by no means 
shares the Examiner’s view of the narrow 
limits of its powers with respect to IATA 
agreements. . The Board not infre- 
quently disapproves particular IATA res- 
olutions and it habitually attaches con- 
ditions to its approval of many other res- 


olutions. . As recently as May 28, 
1957, the Board disapproved a 5% in- 
crease in transatlantic passenger rates. 
By what process of reasoning does the 
Examiner conclude that the Board had 
any less authority to disapprove a 5% 
increase in general commodity rates? 


. . . Bureau Counsel has proposed that: 
“International air freight forwarders should 
be authorized to charter planes operated 
by foreign air carriers, certificated air 
carriers and supplemental air carriers with 
the provision that, if the charter is to 
be flown between any pair of points which 
another carrier is authorized to serve 
pursuant to a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity or foreign air car- 
rier permit, the forwarder should be re- 
quired to secure special authorization 
upon a showing that it would be a hard- 
ship upon him to use the scheduled ser- 
vices of a certificated air carrier and for- 
eign air carrier.” This seems to be an 
effort to reach a solution which will give 
some recognition to the desires of the 
air freight forwarders without affecting 
unduly the stability of international air 
transportation. The Examiner apparently 
found no substantive fault with this pro- 
posal, but he dismissed it as impractical 
from a procedural point of view on the 
basis of a single isolated instance in- 
volving an informal request to the Board’s 
staff. Whatever the facts in that instance, 
there is obviously nothing to prevent the 
Board from establishing a procedure which 
will work and, where necessary, will work 
quickly. 


TWA: 


. The record is devoid of a single 
instance where a forwarder alleged he 
had ever had occasion to charter aircraft 
for a consolidation of individual ship- 
ments in the transatlantic market. Not 
one single forwarder on the Atlantic 
complained of the existing scheduled ser- 
vices .. . While some forwarders indicated 
a desire to be able to charter aircraft 
because of the additional “flexibility” 
they would thereby acquire, there is no 
real evidence in the record for any need 
for such authority. In order for the Board 
to grant forwarders authority to charter 
aircraft or use the services of irregular 
carriers, the forwarders must show it is 
an undue burden on them not to be able 
to use such services. No such showing 
has been made, and no such finding has 
been made by the Examiner. 

Although forwarders as such may 
not charter aircraft directly, they may 
arrange a charter as an agent for the 
shipper and receive a commission on the 
transportation. Thus existing arrange- 
ments are entirely adequate to permit 
forwarders to take care of planeload ship- 
ments in the international market. If the 
forwarders were permitted to charter air- 
craft to transport consolidated shipments, 
they would in effect be direct carriers in 
competition with the existing air freight 
service. As the Examiner found, “where 
the forwarder consolidates many shipments 
into one bulk shipment and proposes to 
charter an airplane for its transportation, 
the forwarder and direct air carrier com- 
bined are in effect soliciting, processing 
and transporting air freight originating 
from numerous individual members of 
the general public, the same source as 
tapped by the certificated airlines operat- 
ing in the scheduled service.” Therefore, 
the international forwarder as a charterer 
would compete with the scheduled air- 
lines, including the one from which it 
chartered the aircraft; it would in fact 
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be another airline, for all practical pur- 
poses. Yet it would be free of the re- 
quirement of proving that public con- 
venience and necessity requires the ser- 
vice and it would not be bound by the 
normal obligations and duties of the 
authorized direct carrier. This device of 
multiplying international direct carriers 
would violate our treaties and agreements 
relating to international air transporta- 
tion. 

Combined forwarder-supplemental 
air carrier freight operations could destroy 
scheduled service. This is borne out by 
the evidence in this proceeding. Two of 
the largest freight forwarders, Acme and 
Pan Maritime, expressed a desire to 
charter aircraft from supplemental air 
carriers to transport planeloads of con- 
solidated shipments which they now 
route over certificated carriers to Latin 
America. In fact, Pan Maritime’s witness 
felt that combined forwarder-supplemental 
air carriers operations could be used for 
the “elimination” of the present rate 
structure. The Examiner appears to have 
the same objective. His proposal to count 
a consolidated shipment charter as an 
individual flight within a supplemental 
air carrier’s 10-flight limitation is no pro- 
tection. The forwarders need only utilize 
the services of three such carriers to 
achieve a daily scheduled cargo service 
in his own name. While the extent of 
such supplemental services has not yet 
been finally determined, combined for- 
warder supplemental air carrier-freight 
fowarder operations of the scope suggested 
by the Examiner would permit substantial 
inroads upon the transatlantic cargo 
market. 

. . . Rather than waiting three years 
to find that “the public interest is being 
seriously threatened by destructive rate 
practices” (as proposed by the Examiner 
as a “minimum experimental period within 
which the impact of the enlarged freedom 
of operation upon the IATA carriers may 
be evaluated”), it would seem wiser not 
to permit the situation to develop at all. 


Air Freight Forwarders Association: 

. . . Both the Bureau Counsel and the 
Examiner agreed that the record shows 
a “public need” for charter authority by 
international forwarders of supplemental 
as well as certificated and foreign air 
permit carrier and of the right of for- 
warders to less-than-planeload utilization 
of supplemental carriers .. They merely 
disagree on the techniques for most ef- 
fectively preventing what they consider 
may be the possibility of disruption to the 
scheduled service through authority to the 
forwarder to charter and ship by way of 
supplemental carrier. 


The charter utilization of supplemental 
air carriers is clearly one that should not 
be circumscribed with conditions either 
expensive and time-consuming to meet or 
realistically impossible to fulfill. In fact 
there is no reason for attaching restric- 
tions of any kind. The Board has already 
made a policy decision unrestricted in 
number, scope and nature with respect to 
the charter of supplemental aircraft in 
overseas and foreign air transportation in 
Docket No. 5132. In that proceeding it 
granted the supplemental carriers unlim- 
ited planeload charter authority in over- 
seas and foreign air transportation. The 
right there runs to international air 
freight forwarders as well as to shippers, 
and the Bureau Counsel’s recommendation 
is in derogation of that right. On the rec- 
ord there is certainly nothing to substan- 
tially support his suggestion that prior 


clearance procedure is necessary. On the 
contrary, the substantial evidence adduced 
at the hearing of the deficiencies in sched- 
uled service to various foreign points, the 
seasonal shortage in such scheduled ser- 
vice, and the instances of loss suffered by 
the forwarders in failing to obtain expedi- 
tious scheduled airlift for perishables and 
other commodities all point to the need of 
the forwarder in such service. 

Moreover, to adopt the Bureau Coun- 
sel’s recommendation is the surest method 
of sterilizing the charter authorization that 
he elsewhere advocates, and of defeating 
its very purpose. As the Examiner said, 
“time is of the essence in air freight,” 
and this matter of speed is not helped any 
by the comforting assertion that the Board 
in each case may process the application 
in time because it is “free to consider a 
delegation of charter authority to the 
staff”; or because in exemption applica- 
tions filed under another Part of the regu- 
lations, a “study” shows that applications 
for charters were processed in one day or 
less in over 60% of the cases. In addi- 
tion, since shippers will be able to use 
the charter services of supplemental car- 
riers when shipping directly without for- 
warder service, and no application will be 
required of them, the forwarders will con- 
tinue to be discriminated against with re- 
spect to a charter traffic that now exists 
in steady quantity. 

. he Examiner is on incontrovert- 
ible ground in analyzing the conditions 
produced by IATA actions and the need 
for less-than-planeload shipment utiliza- 
tion of supplemental carriers. As he 
stated, “since the supplemental air car- 
riers and forwarders do not receive sub- 
sidy, there is a natural floor restricting 
the reduction of rates to the level of prof- 
itable operations.” However, the Examiner 
was unnecessarily cautious in recommend- 
ing that the use of a supplemental carrier 
by a forwarder for transportation of a con- 
solidated shipment (and presumably only 
where the consolidated shipment takes up 
the entire plane capacity) to be considered 
an individual rather than a charter service 
for the purpose of computing the opera- 
tional frequency of the particular supple- 
mental carrier. . . . This restriction would 
appear to be impracticable and unneces- 
sary. The Examiner was presumably mo- 
tivated in its adoption because he believed 
there might otherwise be a “threat to 
maintenance of the scheduled services by 
certificated air carriers” through the for- 
warder developing a route-type service in 
combination with one particular supple- 
mental carrier. However, this proposal 
may be discriminatory to the forwarder in 
operation for it makes no distinction be- 
tween “charters” consisting of two or 
three “consolidated” shipments that may 
fill the plane (which would certainly be 
a true charter) and “consolidations” con- 
sisting of numerous, small-package ship- 
ments as to which there may appear to 
be some surface merit to the claim that it 
should be treated as an individual route 
flight within the supplemental carrier’s 
numerical flight limit to avoid the possi- 
bility of making a business of it. 

But the most effective criticism of the 
kind of restriction proposed by the Exam- 
iner comes from the Board itself in the 
Domestic Air Freight Forwarder Investi- 
gation, Docket No. 5947, where the Board 
adopted the recommendation of the same 
Examiner that no restrictions should be 
imposed on the charter by domestic for- 
warders, and rejected two restrictive rec- 
ommendations of Bureau Counsel, one of 
which was similar to that proposed by 


Bureau Counsel here and the other sim- 
ilar to that by the Examiners here. . . - 
In view of the fact the Board has already 
extended unlimited international charter 
rights to supplemental carriers, and in 
further view of Examiner’s findings in 
Docket No. 7137, supra, there seems no 
rational basis for imposing the recom- 
mended limitation as a means of protect- 
ing against “diversion.” If there is con- 
cern that the charters on consolidated 
shipments may be so frequent as to indi- 
cate a regular route-type operation by the 
supplemental carriers, there will be ample 
protection in the Examiner’s suggestion 
that use of the supplemental be tried on 
an experimental basis for a period of 
three years with authority of the Board 
before that time to withdraw operating 
authority pendent lite upon complaint or 
on its own initiative. But at the thresh- 
old of granting full use by the interna- 
tional forwarders of supplemental carrier 
service there is no apparent need for any 
greater or different restriction than was 
applied in the Domestic Forwarder case. 


Compensation Agreements 


Pan American: 


We do not differ with the Examiner’s 
conclusion that the growth of forwarding 
would be stimulated by the payment of 
commissions on consolidated shipments. 
The only question is how this can best be 
handled consistently with the applicable 
law. 

. . . Our reading of the decisions in 
Docket No. 5947 . . . discloses no intent 
on the part of the Board to prevent for- 
warders from receiving the benefits of 
commissions. The Board’s primary objec- 
tive was to stay with the limits of the law. 
In Order No. E-11137, it left open the pos- 
sibility that it would approve special rates 
for the benefit of forwarders which it be- 
lieved under certain circumstances might 
be legally permissible. Our proposal sim- 
ply is that the Board can legally permit 
payment of commissions to cargo agents 
on consolidated shipments and for policy 
reasons, it should do so. 

We do not wish to be suggesting a sub- 
terfuge. It is true that most interna- 
tional air freight forwarders have affiliated 
companies which are IATA cargo sales 
agents. Thus, commissions paid to agents 
on consolidated shipments will indirectly 
benefit the consolidator. Indeed, this is 
our purpose. By authorizing such a prac- 
tice rather than the one which the Ex- 
aminer proposes, the Board would achieve 
the result which the Examiner desires, 
without distorting the relationship between 
carrier and forwarder, and the Board’s ac- 
tion would be consistent with the time- 
honored principle that agents’ commissions 
are paid only to agents and never to 
shippers. 


Seaboard & Western: 


Compensation agreements between for- 
warders and direct air carriers are, of 
course, recognized as unlawful and _ pro- 
hibited in the domestic field. While the 
Examiner recognizes that “there does not 
appear to be a sound distinction between 
the law applicable to international for- 
warders and that governing domestic for- 
warders, he states: “The factual situation 
and circumstances surrounding the inter- 
national air freight forwarding operation 
appear to be substantially different from 
that found (domestically) with the result 
that a different rule appears to be war- 
puted... 
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Che rationale of the decision in Docket 
No. 5947 was that the forwarder occupies 
the position of a shipper vis-a-vis the di- 
rect air carrier, and hence any special 
concession or compensation to him would 
be a rebate forbidden by the Act. This 
decision, which is supported by a long 
line of prior decisions, regulations and in- 
terpretations, leaves no doubt that com- 
pensation agreements between  interna- 
tional forwarders and direct air carriers 
are unlawful and may not be approved 
by the Board under Section 412 of the 
Act. Such differences as may exist in “the 
factual situation and circumstances sur- 
rounding international air freight” cer- 
tainly do not justify departure from this 
established law. 

TWA: 

In the Air Freight Forwarder Investiga- 
tion, Docket No. 5947 et al, the same 
Examiner who heard this proceeding rec- 
omended that the Board permit forward- 
ers and direct carriers to enter into “com- 
pensation agreements” which would in 
substance permit forwarders to receive 
from direct carriers lower rates than those 
available to other shippers. The Board, 
which initially followed that recommenda- 
tion, decided on reconsideration a month 
and a half before the issuance of the Ex- 
aminer’s Initial Decision in this proceed- 
ing that its long-standing view that for- 
warders are shippers in relation to direct 
carriers was correct and that compensa- 
tion agreements were therefore not per- 
missible under Section 412. The Exam- 
iner, however, still thinks he was right 
the first time. Furthermore, while he rec- 
ognizes that the rule of law . . . is clearly 
applicable to the international as well as 
to the domestic field, he nevertheless rec- 
ommends, on completely untenable 
grounds, that the rule not be applied to 
international forwarders. 

The Examiner argues that the custom 
of paying commissions to IATA cargo 
sales agents in the international field, and 
the fact that the IATA carriers pay com- 
missions in certain instances on consoli- 
dated shipments not in “air transporta- 
tion,” somehow differentiate the interna- 
tional field from the domestic field. There 
are two short answers to this contention: 
first, some carriers pay cargo commissions 
in the domestic field, and second, the 
Board, when approving IATA agreements 
providing for the payment of commissions 
to cargo sales agents, has repeatedly im- 
posed conditions prohibiting the payment 
of such commissions to forwarders on con- 
solidated shipments in air transportation. 
The Examiner’s other so-called reasons for 
granting compensation-agreement author- 
ity to forwarders are in fact arguments 
against other particular forms of prefer- 
ences for them. For instance, preferential 
rates for forwarders in tariffs . . . are said 
to be illegal for the following reason: 

“A forwarder considered only as a 
large shipper is not substantially different 
from other large shippers such as Sears 
Roebuck or General Motors. Presumably 
their volume shipments composed of many 
small packages receive a lower rate than 
the same weight tendered as individual 
packages because of the cost-savings in- 
cident to the processing of a bulk ship- 
ment. Therefore, a preferential rate for 
‘the description of traffic’ known as for- 
warder consolidated shipments would ap- 
pear prima facie to be undue, unjustly 
discriminatory, and prejudicial as against 
other volume shippers... .” 

The real basis for the Examiner’s rec- 
ommendations that the Board allow com- 
pensation agreements despite the fact 
that they are prohibited by law is his view 
that “forwarders need the additional in- 
come.” Even this assumption is dubious 
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in view of the inconclusive nature of the 
forwarder’s reporting, as the Examiner 
recognizes. Even if it were true, however, 
that forwarders have not had _ notable 
financial success, the solution would not 
be compensation agreements between for- 
warders and carriers, which are _ illegal, 
nor would it be special rates to forward- 
ers, which so far as the evidence in this 
record demonstrates would be unduly dis- 
criminatory. Since the forwarders are ship- 
pers, they can enter into compensation 
agreements with carriers only in situations 
where any other shipper could do so. The 
services for which a carrier may legally 
make allowances to a shipper are services 
in connection with transportation, “service 
rendered while a shipment is in the cus- 
tody and control of the carrier or service 
which the carrier is legally obligated to 
perform.” No such services are rendered 
by the forwarders; the functions that 
they perform are functions which legally 
fall upon shippers. The tariffs of all air 
carriers, for instance, make the shipper 
responsible for proper packing, marking 
and documentation of his shipment, so 
that performance of these services is not 
a duty of the carrier and therefore is not 
one for which the forwarder or any other 
shipper could be compensated by the 
carrier. 

Some of the forwarder parties to this 
proceeding actually opposed compensation 
agreements at the hearing. . The re- 
quests by some forwarders in this proceed- 
ing for Board approval of some form of 
compensation agreement must be treated 
as a request for a finding that such agree- 
ments would not constitute undue dis- 
crimination or rebates. It is submitted 
that the record will not support any such 
finding. . . . 

One of the arguments advanced by the 
forwarders in this proceeding to justify 
compensation agreements was that their 
shipments are less expensive for the air- 
lines to handle than those of other ship- 
pers. For the most part this argument 
was advanced in a fairly perfunctory fash- 
ion and with one exception no real at- 
tempt was made to demonstrate any cost 
savings to the airlines. Rather, the for- 
warders relied in part on their documen- 
tation and other services to shippers and 
in part on the principle that one large 
shipment is less expensive for an airline to 
handle than several small shipments. Be- 
cause of the comparatively small amount 
of actual consolidation that has taken 
place in the international market, this lat- 
ter argument is of relatively small impor- 
tance. In any case, the argument cannot 
justify a preference. Any cost difference 
to an airline between large and small 
shipments must be taken care of in the 
rate structure and in the minimum charges 
imposed by the airlines and must be made 
available on all like shipments. Granting 
forwarders a preferential rate or any other 
form of rebate on the basis that their 
shipments are large would amount to a 
discrimination against other shippers 
whose shipments are also large. . . . 

The facts stated in TWA’s Exhibit 1, 
which were not contradicted by any party, 
demonstrate in any case that forwarder 
shipments are just as expensive to the air- 
lines as shipments of similar size tendered 
by any other shipper. This exhibit demon- 
strates that a forwarder shipment is han- 
dled in substantially the same manner as 
that of any other shipper except to the 
extent that because of customs require- 
ments consolidated shipments sometimes 
impose additional burdens on the direct 
carrier. ... 


Sales and promotional activities have 
been cited by several forwarders as a justi- 
fication of preferential rates to them. The 
fact is, however, that such efforts, even in 
instances where they are beneficial to the 
direct carrier, are not a justification for 
a preference. The Supreme Court has held 
that even though a carrier may receive the 
benefit of useful things done by a for- 
warder, including the maintenance of 
offices, advertising and solicitation of traf- 
fic, it may not compensate the forwarder 
by a percentage reduction of the rate... . 
The Board has made a similar finding. . . . 
It has been the policy of Congress in other 
regulatory acts to prevent the favoring of 
one person among several similarly situ- 
ated by affording him a more favorable 
price. . .. 

One forwarder advanced the theory that 
the volume of business it controlled justi- 
fied a rate reduction. AEIC (Air Express 
International Corp.), the largest  inter- 
national air freight forwarder, feels that 
one justification of a “rate differential” in 
favor of the indirect air carriers “is the 
traditional business practice of favoring 
the volume purchaser with a lower buying 
price.” But lower rates based on the vol- 
ume of shipments over a period of time 
(such as a lower rate for a shipper who 
shipped 150,000 pounds in the course of 
a year) have long been rejected by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission because 
there was no difference between the ship- 
ments of such a shipper and the shipments 
of another shipper. . . . Relying on deci- 
sions of this type, the Board recently de- 
clined to allow a reduced rate based on 
the aggregate of tonnage offered over a 
period of a week... . 

Preferences based on this theory not 
only are illegal but actually are opposed 
by the forwarders themselves. A number 
of smaller forwarders are opposed to com- 
pensation to forwarders based on volume 
traffic because they feel such arrangements 
would give the larger forwarders a com- 
petitive advantage. 


Air Freight Forwarders Association: 


Whether the Board reaches the result 
either by withdrawing its reversal in the 
Domestic case or by concluding that the 
domestic rule, though “right,” should not 
or does not apply to agreements with 
international forwarders, there are impor- 
tant practical reasons why the Board 
should select the result that international 
forwarders and direct air carriers may 
consummate and file rate agreements under 
section 412.... 

(1) The forwarder, through advertising, 
solicitation, promoting and selling of air 
freight renders a distinct service to the 
direct carriers and relieves them of the 
expenses connected with these functions. 
In addition the forwarder prepares the 
master waybill and bills of lading on con- 
solidated shipments, adjusts and _ settles 
claims for the customers, collects from the 
customers the total charges, and furnishes 
traffic and routing information to the ship- 
pers, among other services. These are ser- 
vices which the direct carriers should be 
permitted to compensate the forwarder for 
through a special rate for him established 
by agreement with him. (2) The direct 
carriers have fixed international air freight 
rates at levels such as to discourage the 
business of forwarding. The forwarder is 
supposed to make his profit from consoli- 
dating and obtaining the lower rate at 
various weight breaks. However, there is 
only one weight break (at the 100-pound 
level) on the transatlantic run, and only 
two transpacific. The Board has no control 
over the reasonableness of international 
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rates or the establishment of breaks in 
international cargo tariffs. The Board can 
be of no help to him then in assuring him 
a fair return out of his operation as a 
forwarder through proper rate levels. The 
forwarder needs the additional revenue to 
be obtained from a special rate. (3) 
Where a forwarder is unable to make 
money by consolidating and shipping as a 
forwarder, in the absence of a special rate 
for him he ships as an IATA cargo agent 
(usually in a separate corporate capacity) 
and receives the standard 5% commission. 
When he does so, however, the shipment 
does not go as part of a consolidation but 
each individual part of it goes at the 
higher standard carrier minimum. The net 
result is that shipments go “by agency” in 
order to insure the forwarder a profit, the 
forwarding is discouraged, the shipper 
pays a high rate on small packages, and 
tends to utilize the less expensive surface 
means. (4) Commissions paid by the 
direct air carriers to international for- 
warders as agents for international ship- 
ments are now the rule rather than the 
exception. This is done by the forwarder 
not operating as a forwarder but as an 
agent through a separate corporate entity. 
There is therefore historical basis for con- 
tinuing to authorize the payment of “com- 
missions” in the form of a special rate. 
Commissions now paid . . . are not author- 
ized to be paid on consolidated shipments 
at the lower forwarder tariffs to or from 
the United States but are paid only on 
agency shipments where the forwarder 
ships at airline rates and makes no profits 
on any break. Foreign consolidators .. . 
in Europe obtain commissions from inter- 
national direct air carriers by designating 
IATA-approved agents to receive them. 
This results in additional revenue to them 
which is then used to undercut the U. S. 
forwarder rates. (5) The Board has deter- 
mined that in the domestic field, preferen- 
tial rates for forwarders may be estab- 
lished by unilateral tariff filing by the 
direct air carriers under section 403 but 


not by agreement between the forwarder 
and the carriers under section 412. These 
preferential rates will be upheld, the 
Board indicated, if they can be “justified 
in terms of significant differences in cost, 
service or other relevant factors. . . .” 
Material to whether they are justifiable 
will be “the services performed by for- 
warders by direct carriers and the traffic 
generated by them. .. .” The Board has 
already decided therefore that special 
rates for forwarders may be warranted in 
particular circumstances. 

. Although the last Board opinion 
involving domestic forwarders concluded 
that rate agreements between domestic air 
freight forwarders and airlines are not 
embraced by section 412, it expressly de- 
cided that other kinds of agreements are 
not prohibited. In the original Domestic 
Forwarder decision, when the Board first 
held that rate agreements were permissible, 
the Board attached to its opinion a pro- 
posed regulation relating to agreements 
between air freight forwarders and direct 
air carriers. The regulation covered two 
classes of section 412 agreements, those 
“relating to the establishment of transpor- 
tation rates, fares or charges,” and those 
covering “cooperative working arrange- 
ments for the determination of compensa- 
tion to forwarders for promotional and 
other services rendered.” When the Board 
later reversed itself as to rate agreements 
. .. it specifically stated that it had not 
held (nor indeed could it have held) that 
the “other types of agreements” set out in 
Draft Release No. 75 may not be consum- 
mated. The “other types of agree- 
ments” included, of course, agreements for 
compensation for services rendered by the 
forwarders to the direct air carriers. These, 
the Board recognized, were patently per- 
missible under section 412 whatever its 
view of rate agreements under such sec- 
tion. This is at least equally true for inter- 
national forwarders as for domestic for- 
warders. eee 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


dent of Varig, indicated that his company 
is interested in both the Caravelle and the 
Boeing 707. The Caravelle, he said, would 
be used for intra-Brazil services, and the 
707 for intercontinental flights. 

New Douglas airfreighter: Douglas 
Aircraft is discussing the possibility of 
equipping DC-7 airframes with British tur- 
boprop engines to produce a superior-per- 
formance cargoplane. Tentative designation 
of the aircraft is the DC-10. The plane, it 
is claimed, would reduce the ton-mile cost 
to a level lower than that of any air- 
freighter currently in use. Douglas repre- 
sentatives have been talking over the plane 
with airline freight executives. Flying 
Tiger Line is reported to be the first car- 
rier interested in purchasing the DC-10. 

Boeing Airplane Company has re- 
vealed first details of its new short-to- 
medium-range jet transport, the Boeing 
717. It is being offered to the airlines of 
the world for delivery in 1960. According 
to J. Bruce Connelly, vice president and 
general manager of the company, “the 717 
is the third step in the Boeing plan to 
provide the airline industry with a com- 
plete family of modern airliners, one or 
more of which will provide the best pos- 
sible economics for any particular airline 
route pattern, while retaining a very high 
degree of commonness so that spare parts, 
maintenance, training and general logistics 


will be of substantial advantage to the 
operator.” 

The 717 will not embody an all-new de- 
sign. In external dimensions it will be 
identical to the 707-120 Jet Stratoliner. 
Major difference will be in gross weight: 
185,000 pounds at take-off for the 717 as 
against 247,000 for the 707-120. The 717 
will be able to land and take off from 
runways at present available at major and 
intermediate airfields of the world. Cruis- 
ing speed will be between 550 and 600 
miles an hour; cruising altitude, 25,000- 
40,000 feet. Range with maximum payload 
is 1,700 miles; with full passenger pay- 
load (88 standard; 130 tourist), 2,400 


miles. 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corporation is developing a pressurized 
turboprop executive transport. Designated 
Design 159, it is “designed specifically for 
modern businessmen.” Leon Swirbul, 
president, said that the 159 will be capa- 
ble of operation from runways under 4,000 
feet long with a full load. Maximum range 
is 2,200 miles. Henry Schiebel, commercial 
aircraft sales manager, asserted that the 
new transport “meets and surpasses re- 
quirements (for a company transport), 


providing executive aircraft users with a 
safe, reliable high-speed airplane which. in- 
corporates proven features into the needs 
of the present and the future.” Design of 


emos 
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I have just finished reading the current 
issue of Air Transportation. It is packed 
full of interesting information, not the 
least of which is Dick Malkin’s comments 
on the freight forwarders situation, par- 
ticularly his comments based on his re- 
cent trip abroad. 

Benjamin H. Gordon 
Field Services 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
New York, N. Y. 
= * . 

I have read with great interest your 
article, Around the World in 80 Days in 
the July issue of Air Transportation and 
wish to congratulate you and your staff 
on a very excellent job. 

R. G. Breeden, Jr. 
Pressure Sensitive Tape Council 
Glenview, Hl. 

* - . 

You do a good job. Keep up the good 
work. 


H. R. Kessler 

Manager 

Republic Flow Meter Co. 

Long Island City, N. ¥. 
* * . 

I enjoy Air Transportation and pass it 

along each month to four or five others. 
J. H. Johnson 
Western Traffic Manager 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada 
7 * * 

I have noticed a slight error appearing 
in the June issue of Air Transportation. 
On page 38 in the notice concerning inter- 
line agreements of Seaboard & Western 
you mention that TACA, like Seaboard, 
has appointed Railway Express its Gen- 
eral Sales Agent in the United States. 
Although we do have an agreement with 
Railway it is not a general agency agree- 
ment. Our agreement with Railway is 
that they are nothing more than airway- 
bill issuing agents at their various re- 
ceiving stations throughout the United 
States. The agreement is comparable to 
the agreement most of the international 
air carriers had prior to 1947. 

A. C, Schweizer 
Eastern Traffic Manager 
TACA International Airlines 
New York, N. Y. 

+ * * 

I have just finished reading the June 
issue of Air Transportation and want to 
extend my personal thanks, as well as the 
thanks of the Air Freight Forwarders 
Association, for the wonderful coverage 
and presentation given to our association. 

Robert Seitel 

President 

Air Freight Forwarders Association 

New York, N. Y. 

.* £ @ 

Although I have always found the sub- 
ject of air cargo very interesting, I will 
admit to you that the pretty girls on page 
12 of your July issue brightened up things 
a bit for me. Air cargo can stand more 
girls, especially that kind. 


George Heuberman 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a NR A RS 
the 159 is based on Grumman surveys, field 
studies, and transport experience which 
“established the needs of the modern ex- 
ecutive who works in an era where time, 
rather than distance, is the most important 
business dimension.” 

Aviation Traders’ Accountant, 295- 
mile-an-hour transport (passenger-cargo or 
all-cargo), made its first flight at Southend, 
England last month. Looked toward as a 
DC-3 replacement, the British-built ship 
has a range of up to 2,500 miles. 

De Kroonduif, Dutch East Indies sub- 
sidiary of KLM, has bought three Scottish 
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Aviation Twin Pioneer transports with 
which to replace its DC-3s. This sale fol- 
lows on the heels of a purchase of two 
similar aircraft by Philippine Airlines. 
De Kroonduif will use the Twin Pioneers 
principally for airfreighting. Production 
program calls for 35 aircraft by the end of 
the year, then one a week until June, 1958 
when production output on the plane will 
be doubled. 


When American Airlines takes deliv- 
ery of additional four-engine equipment 
during the rest of the year, it will allow 
the sales of several of its Convair 240s. 
About 10 of these transports will be sold 
beginning next month. AA currently oper- 
ates a fleet of 73 Convairs on its short- and 
medium-haul routes. 

Riddle Airlines has announced that 
the first C-46 to be modified to its T-cate- 
gory version has been licensed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. It will 
go into line service shortly. The plane lifts 
an additional ton of payload and flies 30 
miles an hour faster than the regular C-46 
(see April, 1957 AT). 

The first of Bristol Aircraft’s long- 
range Britannia 310 series recently flew 
nonstop from London to Vancouver, the 
first direct flight ever made from the Brit- 
ish capital to Canada’s Pacific Coast. Fly- 
ing at an average speed of 350 miles per 
hour, the airliner covered the 5,100 miles 
in 14:40 hours. 


A $250,000 order for airborne radar 
has been placed by Scandinavian Airlines 
System for installation in its DC-7C fleet. 
Radar systems also will be part of the 
— on SAS’ ordered Caravelles and 
IC-8Bs. 


United States Airlines 


Central: T. Pat- 
rick Carr, well known 
in the oil industry, 
named director ... 
R. L. Wageneck 
named director and 
also vice president in 
charge of operations 

. F. Kirk Johnson, 
who has been vice 
president - traffic and 
sales, becomes director. 


Delta: Steve Kabala promoted to super- 
visor of cargo service in Atlanta . . . New 
cargo sales representatives include: Sam 
Dillingham (Charlotte); C. N. “Clay” 
Irby (Miami); Guy Jones (Memphis) ; 
Cameron Orr (St. Louis); Dave Beggs 
(Dallas); John Bresna (Chicago) ; 
Charles Tucker (Philadelphia) . 
Herbert D. Weidman elevated to cargo 
service representative in Chicago. 

National: Walter 
Sternberg elected a 
senior vice president 
in charge of traffic, 
sales and public re- 
lations. Recently vice 
president-planning, he 
is a veteran of 27 
years in the air & 
transport industry, 
having served as pres- 
ident of the Air 
Traffic Conference of 
America, director of 


Air Cargo, Inc., and — 
chairman of the Sternberg 
world-wide Composite National 


Traffic Conference of 

IATA... L. F. (Lou) Weidman appointed 
district operations manager with head- 
quarters at Idlewild International Airport. 
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Lou Garcia, public relations director of 
Panagra (center) shown here with the 
American Public Relations Association's 
coveted award, the Silver Anvil, which 
he has just received from James Mc- 
Withy, ARPA president (left). Panagra 
President Andrew B. Shea, who recently 
was conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws by Fordham University, 
looks on. The Silver Anvil went to 
Panagra for the airline's “well-integrat- 
ed public relations program which 
stressed the natural relationship, com- 
mon philosophy, and origin of the 
people of the American republics and 
helped to stimulate increased trade and 
tourism between North and South 
America.” 


Northeast: Robert B. Stevenson fills 
the newly created post of assistant to the 
director of traffic . . . Robert Karlstein 
named sales representative. 

Northwest: Ted R. Gamble, West 
Coast radio and television executive, 
elected a director. 

Pacific Northern: Felix Aubuchon 
elected vice president. 

Riddle: Ralph G. Tanner (ex-Pan Am) 
appointed assistant controller. 

Slick: Kenneth T. MacKenzie named 
director of aircraft sales in the newly es- 
tablished aircraft sales division which will 
buy and sell commercial aircraft to do- 
mestic and foreign airlines. Prior to join- 
ing Slick, MacKenzie was associated with 
Curtiss-Wright from 1939 until 1946. 

TWA: George Lambert, now district 
sales manager in Paris, France, promoted 
to district sales manager in Chicago in 
place of J. D. Harrigan. Stewart Long 
upped to fill the vacancy in Paris, his place 
on the European sales staff being taken 
by A. B. Krueger, now district sales mana- 
ger at Colombo, Ceylon. 

Transocean: Douglass F. Johnson 
elected executive vice president. He will 
continue as president of Aircraft Engineer- 
ing & Maintenance Company. 

United: John C. Wallace will direct 
sales and public relations activities in the 
Far East, with headquarters in Tokyo. He 
succeeds Charles R. Farwell, who will head 
up international sales for the Western Divi- 
sion, with offices in San Francisco. 


Foreign Airlines 


Argentine: The following compose the 
new board of directors: Dr. Luis Ureta 
Saenz Pefia, president; Juan Carlos Mason 
Lugones, vice president; Colonel Eugenio 
Rovere, director representing the Air Min- 
istry; Frederico Starke, director-staff repre- 
sentative; Guillermo Zalazar, administra- 
tive managing director; Domingo Albano, 
technical managing director; Pedro La- 
meiro, commercial managing director. 

BOAC: Paul Bewshea, who recently 
completed 25 years with the Corporation, 
appointed to the newly created position of 
sales advisor to manager (USA). Harry 
Good succeeds him as sales manager (USA) 


Bewshea Good 
BOAC executives 


. .. Charles F. Schutze named cargo sales 
officer, New York. 

EL AL: Jack Bulterman promoted to 
district sales manager in Chicago. He was 
formerly sales manager in Philadelphia. 

KLM: Ervin John 
Kantorski becomes { 
cargo sales represent- 
ative in Milwaukee 
. . . Leonardus van 
Oudenallen promoted 
to regional _ station 
manager at Idlewild, 
where he will con- 
tinue as station man- 
ager but will also 
supervise stations at 
Houston and Miami 
: John Teague 
named freight sales 
superintendent and Kantorski 
chief assistant to KLM 
A. J. (Kilo) Weight, 

United Kingdom and Ireland freight man- 
ager. J. Moore replaces him at Prestwick. 


Traffic & Export 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc. (Stamford, Con- 
necticut): Norman J. Rudell appointed 
manager of the newly created traffic depart- 
ment. Rudell formerly served as Eastern 
traffic manager of Schenley Industries, Inc., 
New York. 

Pro - phy - lac-tic Brush Company 
(Florence, Massachussetts): Clayton C. 
Craft, assistant traffic manager, elevated to 
the post of traffic manager .. . Frank J. 
Labato named rate clerk. 

Cosby - Hodges Milling Company 
(Birmingham, Alabama): Paul F. 
Hambsch, traffic manager, appointed office 
manager. His new duties will be performed 
in addition to his regular traffic operations. 

Schenley Industries, Inc. (Cincinnati, 
Ohio): Glen Carter appointed assistant di- 
rector of traffic . . . Buford Smith named 
rate analyst. 

Continental Oil Company (Houston, 


Jose M. Sole, United States cargo man- 
ager of Iberia Air Lines of Spain (right), 
congratulates Luis Padin, import cargo 
supervisor (left), and Michael Gon- 
zalez, export cargo supervisor, recently 
promoted to their posts. 
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Texas): H. R. Wall succeeds T. A. van 
Griethuysen as general manager of the 
transportation and supplies department. 
Van Griethuysen recently was appointed 
president of Continental Oil Company of 
Venezuela. 


American Retail Federation (Wash- 
ington, D. C.): Charles A. Washer, 
formerly associated with Sears, Roebuck 
& Company, appointed traffic manager. 


Export Managers 
Club of New Or- 
leans: Franklin M. 
Schilling (traffic man- 
ager, American Creo- 
sote Works) elected 
president. Other new- 
ly elected officers: 
Gilbert H. Vorhoff 
(vice president, Hem- 
isphere International 
vice president; Eilif A. 


Corp.), first 
Christiansen (vice president, T. Hoffman- 
Olsen Export Lumber Co.), second vice 
president; Robert H. Brown (assistant to 
the president, Delta Motor Lines, Inc.), 


secretary; LeRoy A. Krennerich (presi- 
dent, Krennerich & Harle, Inc.), treasurer. 
New members of the board Al A. Alice; 
Herve A. Tabary; Morris G. Maher, 
Alonzo C. Ensenat; Mrs. Naomi D. Mat- 
shall; Joseph J. Lee; Jesse Core III; 
E. Robert Bais; W. J. Ford, Jr. 


Central Ohio Traffic Club: Golf out- 
ing is scheduled for August 13 at the 
Shelby Country Club, Shelby, Ohio. 


Chicago Transportation Club: Elm- 
hurst Country Club was the scene of last 
month’s golf outing. 


Oakland World Trade Club: Mem- 
bers and guests last month heard Dr. 
Abraham Biran, consul general of Israel 
for the Western part of the United States, 
discuss the subject, Building the Bridge 
Between the Indian and Atlantic Oceans. 


* 
BOAC 

New York — New 
York Bank Bldg., 530 
Fifth Ave.; Raymond 
Earle, manager. 
(Tickets. ) 
Seal-O-Matic 
Dispenser Corp. 

Chicago— 3806 N. 
Western Ave.; Mar- 
shall Keroff, manager 


Japan Air Lines 
recently flight-tested 
a newly designed 
sealed container. In- 
volved in the test 
were transpacific 
shipments — east and 
west—of goldfish. The 
final westbound test 
brought to Japan a 
total of 400 fish. The 
airline said that the fish originally were 
placed in the sealed containers for a pe- 
riod of three days, surviving “in good con- 
dition.” Then short-haul flights were made 
within Japan, following which JAL trans- 
ported the live cargo from Tokyo to San 
Francisco and back again. Each container 
holds 200 goldfish in approximately 13 
gallons of water. Two-thirds of the water 
is ordinary well water, and the other third 
plankton (minute organisms for fish 
food). A supply of compressed air is in- 
troduced after the container is sealed. 


Joint application of Ralph T. Reed, 
Robert L. Clarkson, Roy B. White, 
Robert W. Woodruff, Charles S. Sar- 
gent, Ralph Owen and Walter P. Mar- 
shall, and American Express Com- 
pany for approval of interlocking 
relationships proposed to exist 
through the holding by Mr. Reed of 
the positions of President and Direc- 
tor, by Mr. Clarkson of the positions 
of Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors and Director, and Messrs. White, 
Woodruff, Sargent, Owen and Mar- 
shall of the positions of Director of 
American Express Company as well 
as the positions of director and/or 
officer or affiliate and _ subsidiary 
companies of American Express; and 


July 25—Renew KLM Amsterdam- 
New York and Willemstad/Oranje- 
stad-Miami permits; also Amster- 
- Houston, Willemstad - New 

ork. 


July 30—Aeronaves de Mexico re 
Mexico City-New York via Wash- 


Parties 
Seaboard & Western Airlines and 
North American Van Lines 
Slick Airways, Inc., and the follow- 

Ing: 

Binyon-O' Keefe Storage Co. 

T. G. Buckley Co. 

Cord Moving & Storage Co. 

Dully & Son 

General Warehouse Corp. 

Haugh & Keenan Storage & Trans- 
fer Co. 

Hollander Storage & Moving Co., 
Inc. 

Merchants Transfer & Storage Co. 

Merchants Van & Storage Co. 

Red Lion Storage & Moving Co. 

Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 

Shank Storage & Moving Co., Inc. 

The Fred Pagels Storage Co. 


Fidelity Fireproof Warehouses 
Hartford Despatch & Warehouse 
Co., Ine. 


Holmes & Peterson 

American Transfer & Storage Co. 

The Knickerbocker Warehouse & 
Storage Co. 

Miller North Broad Storage Co. 

Security Storage Co. of Baltimore, 


Inc. 

Westheimer Transfer & Storage 
Co., Ine. 

The Edwards Transfer & Storage 
Co. 


Southwest Transfer & Storage Co. 

Security Storage Co. of Washington 

Tanner Moving & Storage Co. 
Acme Air Cargo, Inc., and Trans- 
portes Aeropuerto Limitada 

American World Airways and 
Ariana Afghan Airlines 

Olympic Airways 

G. C. S. Air Service 

Bonanza Air Lines 

Munz Airways 
Slick Airways, Inc., and the follow- 


Pan 


ing: 
Westair Air Service, Inc. 
Dance Freight Truck Lines, Inc. 
Barens Truck & Moving Co. 

Flying Tiger Line and the following: 
Globe Freight Service 
Exportair, Inc. 
Pierce Freight Lines, Inc. 


Monahans Transportation Co., Inc. 
Heemsoth-Kerner Corp. 
Uruba, Medellin & Central 

Inec., and the following: 
Olympic Airways 
G. C. S. Air Service 
Bonanza Air Lines 
Munz Airways 


Airways, 


CAB Activities of Interest to Shippers 


APPLICATIONS 


HEARINGS 


AGREEMENTS FILED 


the positions of director and/or of- 
ficer of The Western Union Telegraph 
and Baltimore and Ohio 


Co. and Frank J. Brown, F. J. Walter 
and Amy Abajian for approval of 
interlocking relationships proposed 
to exist through the holding by Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Walter and Amy Abajian 
of the positions of majority stock- 
holder, secretary and director, and 
treasurer and director, respectively, 
of Coast Post Service Co., while hold- 
ing positions of director and/or of- 
ficer of A B Garment Delivery, 
Garment Carriers, Inc., and A & B 
Garment Delivery of San Francisco. 


ington, Mexico City-New Orleans. 
Sept. 16 (tentative)—Renewal and 
amendment of Aerolineas Argen- 
tinas FAMA permit. 
Oct. 15 (tentative)—Slick Airways 
and Flying Tiger Line re _ intra- 
area service. 


Subject 


Interline cargo traffic 


Household goods services: 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Boston, Mass. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Hartford, Conn. 
Springfield, Mo. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cincinnati, O. 
New York, N. Y. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Akron, 0. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Houston, Tex. 


Columbus, O. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Washington, D. C. 
Detroit, Mich, 


Interline cargo handling agency 


Interline agreement 


Surface-air carrier sales and traffic 


Sales agency: 

California and New York 

New York area 

Towns on Rte. 99 between Portland, 
Ore., and San Francisco-Oakland 

New London-Westerly-Quonset Point 

New York area 

Interline traffic and cargo handling 


BOOKS 


Hundreds of stories appeared in The 
Saturday Evening Post last year, but 
a score of them judged to be the best 


(Random House; 314 


best-known names in this volume. For 
light reading fare, you can’t do better 
than this. .. . Robert Trumbull, chief 
of The New York Times’ Tokyo bureau, 
writes of the personal experiences of 
nine men, from different walks of 
Japanese life, who lived through the 
atomic bombings of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Tragedy and horror stalk 
through Trumbull's Nine Who Survived 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki (EB. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc.; 148 pages; $2.95)—a shud- 
dering lesson for today and tomorrow. 
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The numbered paragraphs on this page correspond with the numbers ap- 
pearing in the prepaid order card attached here for your convenience. To 
order one cr more pieces of literature, or other types of materials, at 
absolutely no charge to you or your firm, just encircle the corresponding 
number in the order card, fill in the required information, and mail it in. 
Air Transportation will do the rest of the job. 


34 A Guide to Better Closures, spe- 

cially prepared for users of fibre- 
board boxes and packages. This new 
brochure is intended as a guide for the 
evaluation of methods currently in use to 
effect economies and stepped-up produc- 
tion in the closure of fibreboard boxes. 
Features a collection of reliable informa- 
tion on closure methods such as hand and 
machine gluing, taping, stapling, and wire 
stitching. Discusses advantages and dis- 
advantages of each. 


35 Global Time Conversion Simplifier, 
suitable for posting on wall. Fea- 
tures an easy to read chart as well as a 
world map. 


36 Handy informational brochure de- 

tailing Riddle Airlines’ recently in- 
stituted Thriftaire Plan for shippers. In- 
cludes deferred air freight rate schedule. 


37 New 28-page catalog which de- 

scribes and illustrates the complete 
line of a manufacturer of air-operated 
stapling and tacking equipment. A special 
section shows how this equipment may be 
used in 16 basic industries. 


38 The Impact of the Civil Jet, an ex- 

tremely interesting brochure based 
on a recent address by Stuart G. Tipton, 
president of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America. 


3 REA, plugging its air express ser- 
Ww vice, has hit upon a clever gimmick 
in its so-called flipperama, How to Beat 
Deadlines. Ask for this booklet which bor- 
rows a leaf from the movies in order to 
make its point. 


40 New bulletin describing a one-ton 

capacity hydraulic hand pallet truck 
featuring certain new improvements for 
easier handling and servicing. 


41 Newly revised catalogue listing over 
60 materials handling educational 
and training films, in color and black-and- 
white, available on loan free of charge. 
The films cover all phases of materials 
handling. Catalogue includes descriptive 
resume of each film together with its run- 
ning time. 


4? First issue of Elwell-Parker Elec- 

tric Company’s new quarterly ex- 
ternal house organ, Elpar Lift for Indus- 
try. Features an article on preventive 
maintenance for industrial trucks. Issue 
also contains a series of picture stories 
describing how specific handling problems 
a been solved through modern tech- 
niques. 


43 Golden Hints for Going Places, a 

handy little booklet providing such 
valuable information as foreign money 
regulations, import regulations, and 
weights and measures, 


New Items 
This Month 


It is the policy of the editors to 
retain each Come ’n’ Get It item for 
a period of three months. 

The items added this month are 
numbers 66 to 75 inclusive. 


PAGE 
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44 Wall-size airport map of New York 

State, in color. Indicates all the 
municipal, private, commercial, and mili- 
tary airports, as well as seaplane bases 
and heliports, in the state. Reverse side 
of map provides information on each air- 
port. 


45 Latest issue of Package Laboratory 

News which highlights various 
methods of packing in corrugated con- 
tainers. 


4 Colorful brochure describing Slick 

Airways’ Surf-Air service, the 
cargo line’s new door-to-door air cargo 
service to 5,000 new markets. 


47 A Decade of Air Service, a booklet 
which relates the record and cur- 
rent services of the supplemental (non- 
scheduled) air lines of the United States. 


48 Available for showings to clubs, 

business groups, lodges, and similar 
organizations is Pan American World 
Airways’ 28-minute film, in color, Castles 
and Castanets. All about Spain. 


49 Descriptive bulletin concerning a 

quadruple lift attachment for extra- 
high stacking with industrial lift trucks. 
Attachment provides for lifts up to 220”, 
yet is designed for a minimum overall 
truck height with forks in the lowered 
position. 


50 Six-page, four-color brochure de- 
scribing the design, operation and 
advantages of a gas-powered 3,000-pound 
capacity model of fork truck. 


5 Let’s Get Down to Cases, another 

of REA’s attractive brochures de- 
picting the value of air express. Features 
six different case histories of satisfied 
shippers. 


52 Flying Tiger Line brochure high- 
lighting the all-cargo line’s new 
service with 331-mile-an-hour Super-H 
Constellation airfreighters. Capacity of 
the plane is 21 tons. 


5 Those interested in helpful in- 

formation on the use of steel strap- 
ping will be interested in the latest issue 
of The Signode Seal. Includes illustrated 
case histories of well-secured shipments. 


54 29 Timely Mailing Tips, an im- 
portant illustrated booklet ad- 
dressed to users of business mail. Includes 
helpful hints for handling your regular 
mail, parcel post pointers, benefits of 
metered mail, etc. 


55 Career Opportunities with the Air- 

lines, an excellent 76-page booklet 
designed for those who have an eye cocked 
for an airline job. Includes information 
on virtually every type of position offered 
| the scheduled air carriers, including, 
of course, air freight. 


56 Brochure outlining an air freight 

forwarding firm’s excess - baggage 
shipping services to all destinations in the 
United States and foreign countries. In- 
cludes rates and regulations. 


5 Obtain Faster Turnover of Your 

Capital, Panagra’s handy pamphlet 
which lists advantages of shipping by air, 
the variety of commodities which can be 
flown as freight, and fastest connections 
with domestic airlines to key points in 
South America. 


5 New 16-page, four-color catalog il- 

lustrating and describing Clark’s 
entire line of fork lift trucks, straddle car- 
riers, powered hand trucks, and towing 
tractors. 


5 Bulletin describing application 

ideas and features of the Flow 
Fam wane gravity conveyor. Includes specifi- 
cations. 


6 Bulletin describing the magnesium 

Perma-Dock which, the manufac- 
turer claims, assures faster and more effi- 
cient dock loading. Easily adjustable to 
truck or trailer floor level. 


6 Handsome, full-color world map, 

listing the principal world markets 
and their imports and exports. Size: 34” 
x 22”. Provides important information at 
a glance. 


62 Leaflet describing LAV’s air cargo 

services from the United States to 
Caracas, Maracaibo, and interior points of 
Venezuela. 


63 Your Employees’ Time is Too Valu- 

able to Waste, an excellent booklet 
which describes a method in how to save 
time and money in counting and market- 
ing various business forms. Includes a 
dozen case studies. 


64 New pamphlet produced by Luft- 
hansa German Airlines providing 
specific commodity rates between points 
in the United States and Europe and the 
Middle East. 


65 Six-page, four-color brochure show- 

ing engineering specifications, di- 
mensions, and mechanical features of the 
5,000-pound capacity gas-powered model 
in the Clarklift line of fork trucks. 


66 One-Man Crew, an eight-page cir- 
cular completely describing a _ re- 
cently introduced materials-handling sys- 
tem. Included are descriptions of the sys- 
tem, how it works and can be utilized, and 
its advantages. While initially developed 
to cut costs of materials handling on vari- 
ous types of freight terminals, the system 
may also be adapted to receiving and ship- 
ping operations in general industry and 
commerce. 
67 Colorful descriptive bulletin on the 
new 3,000-pound capacity fork lift, 
Hustler Pug. 
6 The complete story of Scotch Fila- 
ment Tape and how to use it for 
heavy-duty packaging and materials han- 
dling. 


6 Twelve-page condensed guide of in- 
dustrial trucks and attachments 
manufactured by the Hyster Company. 


The book covers Hyster’s complete line of 
basic truck models. Profusely illustrated. 
0 Is your mail heavy? We suggest 
you read carefully the valuable new 
booklet 5 Case Studies of Major Savings in 
Time and Money—this together with the 
description of a new mail inserting ma- 
chine which automatically collates and 
nests enclosures, opens and stuffs enve- 
lopes, counts, seals, stacks, and optionally 
imprints postage at speeds up to 6,000 an 
hour. 
71 Scandinavian Airlines System's 
Cargo Connection Timetable, an ex- 
cellent compilation designed to save time 
for the shipper. Divided into two sections, 
it (a) lists all Eastbound flights from 
New York International Airport to SAS’ 
nine West European gateway cities, and 
(b) it details the flight schedules from 
these to the 41 other cities served by the 
airline in Europe, Africa, and Asia. 


72 Literature on the USS Gerrard 

Model 12 Automatic Round Steel 
Strapping Machine, said to be one of the 
lowest-cost automatic strapping machines 
on the market. Speed is up to 24 ties per 
minute. 


How to~Ship Heavy Products in 
73 Corrugated Boxes, another of Hinde 
& Dauch’'s excellent booklets in its Little 
Packaging Library. This 28-page booklet 
offers a dozen illustrated case studies on 
the packaging of such heavy products as 
pumps, machine parts, motors, plastics 
and nails. 
4 New 16-page catalog describing a 
company’s complete line of mate- 
rials-handling containers constructed of 
vulcanized fibre. 


75 Cost Saving Packaging, an interest- 

ing 12-page brochure which cites 
case histories in the commercial, automo- 
tive, industrial, electronic, aircraft, and 
materials-handling fields where Celotex 
fiber board has been used for economical 
protective packaging to brace, block, and 
cushion a variety of products. 
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Clipper 


Shipped by air, vital machines 
helped earn profits 3 weeks 
earlier than if shipped by boat 
... helped capture a market. 


Time is nearly priceless—when you must 
get into production fast to catch sales 
. .. increase your market share. 


Faced with this situation, an American 
manufacturer turned to Clipper* Cargo. 
Needed machines were flown from Eu- 
rope in a matter of hours. Pressed into 
immediate use, these machines paid for 
their air passage in a brief 3 weeks—the 
period when production would have stopped 


had the machines been in slow surface 
transit. 


Here are other advantages you enjoy 
with Clipper Cargo: 


On-time deliveries—Dependable, regu- 
larly scheduled a//-cargo flights . . . plus 
tons of cargo capacity available on daily 
passenger flights. For example, every 
week across the Atlantic—12 all-cargo 
and 154 cargo, passenger flights. 


Lower costs—achieved by lighter pack- 
ing. Many items, like the machines 
above, need hardly any! Lower insurance 
rates, less handling, less transshipment, 
less chance of pilferage, less stock in- 
ventory tied up in warehouses. 


World's most experienced airline 


PAN AMERICAN 


Cargo pays for itself! 


Space may be reserved in advance— 
even machines can have a reservation. 
More capacity—Cargo Clippers easily 
handle the big, special machines above; 
can carry up to II tons. 

More experience— Pan American carries 
more overseas cargo than any other 
airline in the world. 

A Free Cost Analysis—to show how 
Clipper Cargo can save you money. 
Over 600 offices around the world. 

For FREE booklet, ““There’s Profit in 
the Air . . . with Clipper Cargo,” call 
your PAA District Sales Manager or 
write to Pan American World Airways, 
P.O. Box 1790, New York 17, New York. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


FLIES MORE CARGO OVERSEAS THAN ANY OTHER AIRLINE 
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Years 
Continuous 
Transatlantic 


All-Cargo 


Service! 


Profit from greatest experience ... ship the 


1957 marks our 10th Anniversary. It also makes Seaboard the first air- 
line to complete 10 years of continuous . . . uninterrupted . . . trans- 
atlantic all-cargo service! Only Seaboard has achieved this record. 


Seaboard flies the largest, fastest freighters in the sky, the only all- 

cargo Super Constellations in scheduled transatlantic service. We 
can show you how this experience and equipment can be translated 
into more profitable distribution for you. 


Six flights weekly; for schedules and information call your 
Freight Forwarder, Railway Express or . . . 


SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES 


80 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. WHitehall 3-1500 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. REpublic 7-1430 
Only Scheduled Transatlantic All-Cargo Airline 
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